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THE PRACTICE OF ANGLING. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


ON TENCH, PERCH AND ROACH, WITH SOME NOTICE OF THE 
CHAR. 


As I do not consider any of the above to 
be what I would call sporting fish, my no- 
tice of them shall be brief. The tench with 


us are usually taken with nets, set outside 


the weeds or bulrushes. They are sometimes 
taken with worms in fishing for roach, gene- 
rally, pretty near the bottom. On fine days, 
not fit for trout fishing, many, I am sure, 
might be taken with worms of various kinds, 
particularly the large earth-worm, called blue- 
head ; they never rise at a fly, play down 
and heavy, are strong and hard to get out, 
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very retentive of life, and may be brought 
any distance in a cloth occasionally wetted. 
They are a firm and good fish to eat ; some 
cooks stew them in wine, but they are by 
no means bad with parsley and butter. I 
have seen several tench from six to eight 
pounds weight; but there is no great 
value set on them here; and in summer 
a large one may be had for two or three 


pence. 


THE PERCH. 


As Isaac Walton remarks, “ they are like 
the wicked of the world’”—a true observa- 
tion—for the fate of their companions has 
as little effect on them as on the gamblers at 
Crockford’s, or at any other of the hells 
upon earth. Get among 4 shoal of them, 
and if one rises at your dropper, you are 


sure to have another with the tail fly ; if 
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your cross line is drawn among them it 
will be immediately occupied ; but though 
they are like the wicked of the world in some 
respects, they fare much worse. Their fate 
is calamitous—they have not even the con- 
solation of the priest ;* they have too much 
of the nola me tanger about them, and are 
thrown into a bag, or bottom of the boat, 
to expire in their iniquity. But, seriously, 
they are a most bold, daring, and destruc- 
tive fish, eat small fry of all kinds vora- 
ciously, root up the spawn beds, will even 
scare trout from the feeding places near 
the shore, like noise, and are fond of music, 
which attracts them to the surface. One 
of my sons (now I hope happy) assured me 
that he saw a vast shoal of them appear 
over water, attracted by the sound of the 


bag-pipes, when a Scotch regiment were 


* The stick used to kil) large fish. 
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marching over a neighbouring bridge, and 
that they remained there until the sound 
died away in the distance. 

How much superior the ear of perch to 
that of Paganini, who, on hearing the Scotch 
pipe, prostrated himself on the floor, declar- 
ing that it must have been invented by the 
devil. 

Perch like their bait moving, and will take 
small fry, roaches, small trout, loaches, little 
frogs, and small eels, and will often rise at 
salmon flies, and large lake flies ; they will 
also take the large blue-head worm, and the 
leg of a frog put on a middling-sized hook ; 
they are a most excellent fish—almost so 
ood as to make amends for the mischief they 
do. And now for dressing them. 

Split for about three inches along the 
great, fin, and as much in the belly ; do not 
scrape, scale, or gut, (it is a clean-gutted 


fish,) broil well on a gridiron—when sufli- 
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ciently done, (which you will know by 
the skin rising well), take up, split the re- 


mainder of the belly, and the back ; raise off 
the skin, which will come away easily—take 
off the head (to which the gut will attach 
and come away clean,) you then have a nice 
fish, eat it with cold butter, and if you do 
not like it, you must be hard to please. These 


instructions I have had from the late Mr. 


Murray, of Arran-quay, who was in his day 


a good angler and fly-tier. 


THE ROACH. 


With us this fish is of little value, except 


m for baits, which will keep well in salt pickle, 
. for a week at least. They can be fished for 
x and best in the hottest weather; are often 
| . taken of two pounds weight ; are considered 


aa great god-send to cockney sportsmen ; will 


take worms, bits of bacon, small artificial and 
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natural flies. If fished for with baits, a cork 
must be used ; the time for striking is when 
this is drawn or pulled away. I have known 
a young angler kill one hundred large ones 
one day on Lough Tedane, for which he got 
one hundred pence. [If a fly is fished with, 
it should be suffered to sink a little. The 
fish is palatable, but insipid, and full of 
bones. They are excellent for stocking a 
pond, for the purpose of feeding trout ; but 
pike or perch are fish that no one should 


ever admit into any pond. 


THE CHAR. 


We have those beautiful fish, gold and 
silver, on Inchiquin lake, and on another 
called Finlowe. JI have never seen them 
taken with fly or bait, nor do they migrate. 
Those I have seen seemed to have been cut, 


or rather burst, in the belly, and were float- 
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1 the water. Their mode of feeding is 
known. Robert Hewitt, barrack-master 


Clonmel, and one of the Waterloo he- 


a right good angler, informed me that 


e. Those I have seen were from four- 


n to sixteen inches in length, and the 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
ANOTHER VISIT TO DELPHI, 


Asout the 24th of May, 1839, I met 
Mr. P——_t in Galway, and we again pro- 
ceeded to Delphi, where we reckoned on 
having good sport ; but there were few fish 
at the time in lake or river, and those few, 
salmon ; the white trout not having arrived. 
We were joined by two of his brothers, who 
are, as I have already said, excellent an- 
glers, and can fish right and left-handed, a 
power which every angler should aim at ac- 
quiring, for it is a great object to be able to 
change the hand. I hooked one large sal- 
mon at Delphi lake, with an Inchiquin fly, 


but he checked among bushes or stumps, and 
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got away, though without taking any tackle 
with him. 

I was happy to find that my friend Mr. 
2 


vations, he having one evening risen two 


t had profited by some of my obser- 


salmon without my knowledge ; and when 
one of the rowers mentioned the circum- 


stance, he was by no means pleased at his 


| giving me the intelligence. We also fished 


the middle lake, and with our boat tried the 
upper lake, where we killed a fine brown 
- trout, about five pound, the first I had seen, 
and which played very well. It was evident 


that at this time there were few fish in 


these lakes, except such sea trout as had 


not water to get to the sea, and also that 
like the salmon, they do not recover in fresh 
water ; so that they are altogether a diffe- 
rent species from the lake trout. 

In a few days our two visitors left us, to 
our great regret : and we shortly prepared 


BQ 
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for our departure, having first spread out 
the nets used for drawing the bay, taken 
the cords and leads off, and finally ordered 
the net part to be burnt, in order that the 
fishing should be superb on our next visit ; 
a promise was then exacted from all parties 
that they should be punctual in obedience 
to the first summons. 

In the month of June, and the beginning 
of July, I was in Dublin, and the Mr. 
F 


rods, nets, lines, &c., were put in hands and 


s being now prime anglers, divers flies, 


finished too hastily ; for Ettingsall, who car- 
ried my principle as to the rods too far, and 
had not time for experimenting, did make 
them actual stumps. He, at the same time, 
tied some very good Dromore flies, some with 
a little breast-pheasant in the wing, which 
we after found most efficient. At this time 
a promise was re-exacted from me, that | 


would obey the first summons to Delphi ; 


One oe oe. dl 
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and I then returned to Clare, where I had 
been but a week, when a dispatch arrived, 
requiring my immediate presence. 

I set out on the 15th July, and reached 
Galway by the mail, and the next day pro- 
ceeded to Delphi, where I arrived about 
ten oclock at night, much like Macbeth’s 
_ witches, in thunder, lightning, and rain ; 
or rather, to speak in prose, like what's 
called a drowned rat. The rain was so 
dreadful that I often thought it would paste 
me to the earth, and my bags and trunk 
were wet through; but a blazing fire 
in my room set all to rights in a short 
time. I here found Mr. P t, Mr. For- 
tescue, now Lord Ebrington, and Mr. Joseph 


Atkinson, of the county Westmeath, who 
was then little conversant in the noble 
art of angling, though he materially im- 
proved under the tutelage he underwent 


in our society. Next day we tried Delphi 
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lake and the river, and brought in heaps 
of fish, both trout and salmon. Next day 
we tried the middle lake with like suc- 
cess, Mr. Fortescue killing some very nice 
salmon on the river ; at one time he told me 
that he had just risen a salmon which would 
not take, I directed him to go to the opposite 
side, which he did, and killed him. We then 
determined on trying the upper lake (the 
“ aqua australis incognita,” ) much to the dis- 
comfort of our boatmen, who were very much 
averse to this proceeding ; but I was deter- 


mined, and so was Mr. P 


, so to work we 
went—had the boats taken over the bog for 
about 250 yards, and set forth, Mr. P-——— 
and Mr. Atkinson in one boat, and Mr. 
Fortescue and I in another. We were at 
first teased with gubbawns, and were all 
showing evident marks of discontent, when 
got hold of 
an immense trout, which he killed ; and it 


the scene changed. Mr. P 
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then became a scene of slaughter, which 
ended in our killing, in all, seventy-nine 


large trout, and about eighty or ninety 


small ones, and gubbawns—Mr. P , how 
a regularly-inducted angler, having lost two 
salmon, which he very prudently attempted 
to hold in their run. 

We brought home a large two-handled 
basket-full of fish. Mr. Fortescue and Mr. 
Atkinson had contributed a large proportion, 
and proved themselves excellent anglers. 

The weather from this forward continued 
dreadful, with incessant floods ; but neither 


these lakes, nor the crystal waters of Delphi 


- were ever muddy, unless, perhaps, that in 


a very high flood the latter might be so, 
for an hour or two. Our salmon-fishing 
was, by no means, equal to what we ex- 
pected. Lord lLucan’s tenants having, 


when they heard. that the bay was not 


_ to be drawn, procured boats, and nets, and 
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continued constantly drawing, day and 


night, on the shores adjoining the mouth 


of Delphi river. 

We now ascertained what we should have 
been long convinced of, that the upper lake 
in high water must be the best, and have 
the largest fish. The scenery along this 
lake and Doolough is magnificent and 
wild. Doolough is three miles in length, 
and the upper about half that size, but 
much finer, all enclosed with high peaks, 
some very precipitous. : 

Our time was passed most happily : 
from breakfast. to night-fall we remained 
out of doors, and never returned without 
vast quantities of fish from lake and river. 
During our stay we killed seven or eight 
hundred trout, and several salmon. At last 
Mr. Fortescue, to our great regret, was 
obliged to take his departure, purposing to 
travel by Clifden. Mr. Atkinson was to 
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eo to Westport with Mr. P and me, and 

from thence to proceed to Dablin,. We 
: were to go on to Tourmakeady, to Join a 
party at Mr. B 


’s shooting lodge, among 


the Partree mountains, and so this party 


broke up. 


TO WESTPORT, 


We had a good car, and were up very 
early, in order that Mr. Atkinson might 
overtake the Dublin mail. T he road was 
only tolerable: in one place carried about 
three miles, up and down, over a great 
mountain called Shaffry, though there is at 
the foot a fine flat, through which a road 
might be easily made that would shorten 
the distance about three miles. There is 
ereat neglect or negligence somewhere ; 
surely if the gentlemen interested in this 


line of road were to attempt to make this 
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level cut available, and were to bring the 
_ civil engineer to see and approve of it, they 
could not but succeed. The roads here are 
very rough, and the stones not half broken. 
Mr. Boyd, our Clare engineer, would not 
pass a single perch of such roads; but the 
county Mayo is too extensive a district for 
any one man to have charge of. We ar- 
rived in time at Westport, where we parted 
from Mr. Atkinson, a right good fellow 
and sportsman, though he got us out of 


bed rather early each morning. 


TO TOURMAKEADY. 


At Westport we got a fresh car and 
horse, the day being pretty fine, which is 
a great variety this season. We saw the 
Reek, Croagh Patrick, plainly, a high 
conical mountain, said to be less lofty, 


however, than Muilrea, near Delphi. No- 
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very interesting occurs in this drive 
til within two. miles of Tourmakeady, 
yen you see Loughmask spread under you, 
a splendid sight it is. We reached 
lly in time for dinner, and found a 
rty there of ladies and gentlemen happy 
meet us, and determined, notwithstand- 
@ storm and rain, on trying Loughmask 


next day. 


LOUGHMASK. | 


he next day was too rough for a cross- 
ne; but I ventured out in one of the 
ur-oared boats, which are admirable, and 
apable of facing any wind, and killed two 
od middle-sized trouts. The day after, 
ers -fished, and killed fourteen—some 
yy olerable size, and of most admirable 
uality—equal, I think, if not superior, to 
ny trout in the kingdom; but the run 
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were not large. I soon discovered that 
the different shades of hare’s-ear, with grey 
or red heckles, and various kinds of wing, 
were actually the best flies for this lake, 
viz., hare’s-ear and yellow with slight gold 
cord, stare’s wing and grey peacock, the 
same mixed with claret-colour; the same 
plain also with gold cord, and a little 
breast peacock for wing, and brown mallard 
outside, dark-blue mohair head. The small 
Dromore fly, and the orange body grouse 
- lochaber were also good, and the middle- 
sized flies much the best. We fished the 
lower end of the lake, and had tolerable 
sport, but nothing equal to Delphi, whither 
it was determined we should return. 
Wehad now been joined by Mr. M‘C——d; 
a crowd of ponies, after some days, were 
ordered for the whole party, and off we set 
the next morning, and a devil of a tramp 


it was—through immense mountains—the 


: 
’ 
| 
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road not so bad, but all the cullets broken 
‘down : if the day had been wet we could 


never have made our way, as the torrents 
rush suddenly down these steeps. I was 
really astonished at the patience and re- 
signation of the ladies, and the steadi- 
ness with which they travelled on those 
wretched animals; my pony would not 
get beyond a walk, though I broke two 
switches on him. Spurs are not used in 
this country ; but the people have a kind 
of vocabulary which these animals under- 
stand almost as well, though I am unac- 
quainted with it. Can it be any thing like 
that of Sterne’s Abbess of Andouillets? At 
length we got to within five miles of Kail- 
lery bay, and had a jaunting-car, which 
took us to the said bay, from whence, by 
water, it was three miles, and nearly two 
miles farther to the lodge. 


I am thus circumstantial, in hopes the 
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gentlemen of the country may be induced 
to consider what the state of this road 
is—a road which would be practicable for 
a car, by only walking np some of the 
hills, if the gullets were repaired. One 
place was pointed out, where a poor woman 
had been drowned a little before, and where 
it would have been impossible for the best 
swimmer in the universe to have gaved 
himself from being dashed to atoms ; and 
yet, about £150 laid out on this line would 
render it tolerably good and safe. 

We got pleasantly to Delphi—in good. 
time too, having had a fine day ; but on 
that night it rained most gallantly. Next 
day we set to work. In accordance with 
my directions, holes had been made in the 


boats which had been brought from @lan- 


delagh, a contrivance of which Mr. P 


Mr. Atkinson, Mr. Fortescue, and I had | 


availed ourselves on a previous visit * but 
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had now arrived at the very acme of 
ection in cross-fishing, when we judged 
1 mode of fishing necessary, or were 
en to extremities; for we caused the 
nd rod and line, with short link and 
ok to be attached to the cross-line drop- 
r, on which the fish is hooked, a plan I 
d already found very effective on Tedane. 
ow heartily Mr. D—- P——+t laughed 
1en he had a fish under the bow of his rod, 


iich he could not otherwise have brought 


oser to him than fourteen or fifteen yards, 
id all danger of the flies getting into our 
ingers thus obviated ! We were most ably 
i by Mr. M‘C——d, a famous shot, 


the craft, this was a great siiehaton. 
we could confess freely to one another. 
The ladies had, in some way, picked up 


e science of fly-tying, and had arrived at 
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such a pitch of excellence, that there was 
no necessity for our resorting to Dublin or 
elsewhere for flies; and, sometimes, even 
in very bad weather, we were accompanied 
by them on the lakes, on which expeditions 
they were fortunate enough not to catch 
cold. We stayed about a fortnight longer 
at Delphi, and our sport for the entire time 
was superb, though the largest salmon any 
of us, killed did not exceed ten and a-half 
pound. One wet day I was salmon-fishing 
very near a small bridge, and rose a well- 
sized salmon twice. A man of the name of 
Gallaher, one of the rowers, was with me. 
I tried several flies, and Gallaher said that 
it was useless to try him further. “ Now,” 
said I, “I will catch that fellow.” Gallaher 
laughed. I went to the opposite side, and 
the second cast had him firm, and killed 
him. Here was an additional proof of 


the value of my recommendation, always, 
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if possible, to try a salmon that refuses 


from one side, from the opposite side. 


Again we determined on another pony 
pilgrimage to Tourmakeady. 

Our voyage and journey were much of 
a piece with the former ; and I had again 
the good fortune to choose the largest and 
the worst of the ponies, in consequence of 
which, I was forced to walk most of the 
way ; but the prospect I enjoyed from the 
mountain of Tournasawla almost surpasses 
description, and is much the finest 1 ever 
witnessed. You see spread before you to 
the east, south, and west, the immense lakes 
of Corrib, Mask, and Carra—gain a poetical 
view of the bay of Galway, and even some 
of the Clare mountains in the vast dis- 
tance ; besides many towns, villages, and 
gentlemen’s seats spread beneath you—with 
lofty mountains, fine slopes and vales— 


many of these wooded and divided by con- 
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siderable rivers and brooks; and, though 
not so sublime, yet fully as agreeable; the 
approach to Tourmakeady not more than 
two miles off, all down hill, and just a 
pleasant walk after my climbing labours 
during a considerable part of the day. 
We were again fortunate in having a fine 
day, and in not finding floods, which, after 
much rain, must completely cut off the 
communications of this district : but it is 
to be hoped that the gentry will awake 
from the kind of torpor that seems to have 
seized them, and establish safe little bridges, 
or gullets, along this very useful line, which 
communicates direct with Westport. 

I had now time to view the different 
improvements made here since my first 
visit, and the vast quantity of additional 
planting, extending to some hundred acres, 
and the many fine roads completed, and 
the beautiful avenue by the bank of the 
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yiver very nearly finished; besides the 
artificial cascade, intended to prevent the 


grout going to a place from whence they 


would never return. The walks along the 
river, confined between two steep hills, are 
beautiful; and from the house there is a 
very pretty wooded glen, having a preci- 
pitous current dividing it, crossed by several 
rustic bridges, some of which, I was sorry 
to find, had been carried away by the great 
flood since the time we had been first at 
Delphi; and here we found a large acces- 


sion of agreeable visitors. 


For several days we fished Lough Mask, 


with various success, never being out early 
enough ; but we managed to kill many 
trout, one of that species called gillaroo, 
most distinctly marked, which had a re- 
gular gizzard, about the size of a mutton 
Kidney. It was dressed with salt and 
pepper, and, to my taste, was very deli- 
VOL II. C 
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cious, as was the fish itself, though I think 
these which are without the gizzard have 
the finer flavour. It is said that there are 
immense trout in this lake: several have 
been killed with trolls or frogs, weighing 
twenty-five pounds; and some report that 
they sometimes rise on the cross-line— 
generally, however, carrying all away. The 
largest we got hold of was not more than 
eight or nine pounds, and he was lost by 
bungling—but I will not say by whom.” 
One of our boatmen, Jennings, told us that 
he saw a trout of sixty pounds weight, 
caught with a large frog, and that he saw 
it weighed himself. It is said that. they 
spawn in some sandy spots near the islands, 
and do not go into the rivers. 

To fish any considerable part of this 


immense lake, anglers should be up early, 


* Since writing the above, one was caught by Mr. D—— 
p——t, weighing fifteen pounds. 
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2 provided with small trout and cal- 


which are to be had in some of 


ooks armed as I have directed-—troll 
the wind a long way, and then come 
ainst the wind with their cross-line. 


were never out till two or three o'clock, 


of the lake; yet we were only one 
between Delphi and Tourmakeady with- 
esh fish, besides having sent baskets 
m to Dublin and Westmeath; and 
lways had fish as well at: breakfast as 
ner. In short, from the commence- 
of the first party to the termination 
the second, it is no exaggeration to state, 
t in all, we killed at least seventeen 
red trout, and thirty-five salmon ! 
We had not the pleasure of the bishop's 
pany on any of these occasions. 


is much to be hoped that this most 


streams : they should have their trol-. 


then had not time to fish the fiftieth 
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excellent man will enforce the residence of 
his clergy in their respective parishes, and 
not suffer them to engage in those mounte- 
banking progresses so unbecoming in per- 
sons professing to be Christians, but who 
are, in fact, in our sister island, only acting 
the part of fanatical incendiaries, and neg- 
lecting their own flocks, if they have any.* 
Would it not be worth while to have an 
universal re-examination of the inferior 
clergy by their superiors, to ascertain the 


kind of religion they now profess? If this 


plan were adopted, it might lead to some 


very curious disclosures. 

During our stay a regatta took place 
on Lough Mask. It was a very animating 
scene, and much more amusing than those 
I have witnessed at Kingstown. Mr. D. 


P——+t went over on one of the days of 


* When I wrote this chapter, Puseyism had not got 
into fashion.—O’G. 
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regatta, and suffered his four-oared gig 
tart for a small plate, which he won : 
bjection was then made to the length 
el of the gig, though there was no 
ecification as to length in the article ; 


id he (in my opinion, unwisely,) agreed 


sion I went with him, and took the 
y of suggesting that if he did not get 
e plate he should not again start for it, 


cularly as his crew had a pull of seven 
s were on the spot with a well-rested 


ver, and was beat, but by not more 
the length of the gig. This time the 
of the keel was more against 
than for him, particularly in turn- 


_ Another plate was also run for— 


start for it again the next day, on which — 


across in a rough sea, and his oppo- 
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but here it was, “every one for him- 
self.” 

We had a very rough sea coming back, 
and shipped a good deal of water. Some 
of the ladies were of the party, and they 
got a great deal of wet, which did not elicit 
from them the smallest complaint. 

I had been now seven weeks away, and 
though another trip to Delphi was pro- 


e, who, 


posed, in company with Mr. R 
I am told, is an excellent angler, 1 was 
unwillingly obliged to decline being of 
the party. 

With the facilities possessed at Tour- 
makeady, and in moderate weather, a 
want of fish of the most superior kind 
should not be known. The mode of cross- 
fishing here (until I introduced my me- 
thod,) was with coarse strong lines, or reels, 
and all the flies dragged through the water, 


which practice, in light winds, can only 
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re the fish. The east side is all lime- 
ne, and ought to be the best for trout 
pike; but the weather was so stormy 
: ng my visit, that had we set out any 
in that quarter, there would have been 
reasonable doubt as to our return in 
per time. During our stay vast quanti- 
of grouse were killed by some of the 


y on the adjoining hg, which are all 


efully pr 
heir dogs are of the best breed, and thie 
ve kennel kept in excellent order by the 
nekeeper, Allen. On some occasions we 
deprived of our crews: one day I 
sollect one of the gigs, with the rowers, 
re lent to the Most Reverend Doctor 


1am, to go a great distance up the lake, 


‘ which means-he was saved much un- 


ads. 


‘Hale, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 


sasant land-travelling through very bad 


ose 7 Ke oe ican Peas See ue 
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I have written thus fully on every sub- 
ject connected with this fine lake, hoping - 
that the gentry in the neighbourhood will 
contrive to preserve the almost invaluable 
fish of it, and prevent their destruction in 
the many rivers flowing into it; for, from 
its size, 1t does not seem to be over-abun- 
dantly stocked. 

Mr. R 
to England,) and I at last reluctantly took 


t P——+t (who was to return 


our leave, and came across in one of the 
four-oared fishing-boats which, notwith- 
standing the partiality evinced for the 
gigs, are much superior to them, in every 
respect, except, perhaps, as to actual swift- 
ness ; and got to Ballinrobe in good time, 
from thence we proceeded to Roundtown, 
where Mr. P———t fortunately got a seat 
in the Dublin coach, and, unfortunately, I 
failed in finding one to Tuam and Galway ; 


so | was obliged to get a car, which took 


at night to Daly’s, in Tuam: and 


x 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


CAPTAIN JONES AND LIEUT. SHESTON—-TREMENDOUS FESTIVE 
CATASTROPHE, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


Amone the many persons with whom I 
had latterly fished Inchiquin and Tedane, 
was Captain Jones, of the Shropshire militia, 
a jovial good fellow, and a tolerable angler. 
His company was quartered at Kilrush, but 
he lived almost entirely at Corofin, about 
twenty-five miles from that town—so much 
for militia discipline. 

One very sharp evening in the month of 
September, I walked from Ennis, to enjoy a 
day or two’s angling ; and, on my arrival at 
Tom Sweeny’s, (the hotel) found a rousing 
fire in the kitchen, with a very fine turkey 
roasting at it, the table laid, the kitchen— 
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sh was flagged—very nice and clean, an 
ellent bottle of port on the table, and the 
Je down for punch ; Captain J ones, and 
lieutenant, Sheston, (a prodigiously large 
muscular Welshman) having not yet 

ned from the lake. In a short time 
-arrived, with a half dozen nice trout, 
of which was immediately scored and 
on the gridiron. 

Ve applied ourselves most diligently to 
scussion of eatables and drinkables, 
joined by our host, who was, certainly, 
cely innkeeper, and who, the moment 
ottle of port was finished, called for a halt- 
n of punch from himself. When this was 
1ed, the night being cold, Captain Jones 
for another, which was all perfectly 
-andso in rotation the half-gallons went 
d, the whole company having done the 
1 thing. By this time it was get- 


ate, and Mrs. Sweeny, who was pre- 
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paring to go to the fair of Dromore, about 
five miles off, before morning, had provided 
avast multitude of small tea-pots, for the 
purpose of accommodating those gentlemen 
with breakfast, who were in the habit of fre- 
quenting her tent, so that each gentleman 
might have his tea-pot to himself. 

Captain Jones, being in high spirits, chal- 
lenged his lieutenant to a sparring match, 
who very dutifully declined engaging with 
his superior in so personal a business ; but 
Jones was not so satisfied, and made at him 
most violently. Sheston, who was able to 
put him ,into his pocket if he pleased, con- 
tented himself with parrying every blow ; 
but, unfortunately, in keeping his captain at 
a distance, pushed him at last against the 
table on which all the tea-pots were set out. 
Over it went, Jones falling upon it and the 
teapots, every one of which were literally 


pounded to pieces. Mrs. Sweeny, who was 
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s, hearing the crash, instantly rush- 
n, and beheld the total wreck of her 
ng hopes. I was solemnly reciting the 


ch of Prospero, in the Tempest, begin- 


© The cloud cap’t towers,” &c. 

1 Mrs. Sweeny broke in with— 

n to ye all, what am I to do 
tea- iepots, and I to be off at four in the 


ng?’ 

aptain Jones—“ Now, my darling Biddy, 
t be angry—l'll send off my man, Trim- 
to Ennis, this moment, and you shall 
plenty of pots before they’re wanted ; it 
ll my fault, Biddy dear.” 

ddy—* Send for the devil's mother, cap- 
sure every soul in Ennis is in bed, 
_do you think they’ll get up in the middle 
he night to sell you a tea-pot? Oh, mil- 
rther, I’m ruined ; the gentlemen that 


their allowance to-night, will be burnt 
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up with drought in the morning, and this 
the only tent in the fair that gives tea.” 

“ Come,” said Jones to his man Trimball, 
who was not too sober himself, “off you 
must pack—here are five pounds—buy all 
the tea-pots in Ennis—smash the doors if 
you're not let in—tell them all their rela- 
tions are dying, or the country’s up—but 
bring back the tea-pots by breakfast time, 
whatever you do, or it will be the worse for 
you as long as you live.” 

Mrs. Sweeny perceiving the captain's ear- 
nestness and sorrow for the accident, with 
the true softness of her sex, began to relent, 
and finally put a stop to the Ennis journey 
__a fortunate circumstance, for it certainly 
would have been difficult to predict what 
might have happened, the soldier being avery 
sturdy fellow, and perfectly ready to obey 
orders to the letter. Honest Tom Sweeny 


clinched the matter by swearing that not a 
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should be laid out by his guests. 


-Sheston, and I, boiled our tea in 
span the next morning, as penance 


sins of the night betore. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


SOME PRUDENTIAL AND NECESSARY INSTRUCTIONS AS TO 
CONDUCT AND ETIQUETTE TO BE OBSERVED BY ANGLERS— 
GOOD ADVICE OFFERED, AND A RECOMMENDATORY NOTICE 
OF MR. HOFFLAND’S WORK—TOGETHER WITH SOME STRIC- 
TURES ON THE”’SCOTCH METHOD OF BREEDING SALMON. 


Ir you fish on the Shannon, always ob- 
serve whether any cot has been placed with 
poles, rods, or gaff standing upright in the 
cot, or on the bank adjoining the stream 
you. purpose fishing, i in such case you may be 
sure that the stream is engaged. You should 
then seek for one not occupied ; but much 
the best method is to ask permission from the 
owners of the soil, naming a particular time. 
Good anglers are seldom refused. 

If you fish any river from the bank, and 


that an angler is there before you, do not go 
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ore him on the stream or reach he is 
ne ; but you may, with perfect fair- 
a fish after him, unless you prefer 
ng to another stream altogether. 

A course or reach is supposed to be from 
e the current begins to get deep, to 
re it terminates in a shallow ; and if 
ngler is so ignorant as to commence 
ng on the course you occupy, warn 
n off directly. The common fellows, and 
, of a better class, on the Blackwater, 
| ery impudent in this way, and will 
vour to fish from the opposite side of 
ream which can be reached across by 
angler first on it; but this I never 
nitted, and always on my part left any 
am that had been previously occupied. 
you fish on a lake, never cross ano- 
s boat on a fall to leeward; but when 
are crossing, get behind it, and then 


If possible, avoid fishing with a 
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glaring sun in your eyes, or looking too 
constantly at its reflection on the waters. 
Always dry your lines when wet, and exa- 
mine them, and the knots of your casting 
lines, and see that your flies or trolling 
hooks have not jagged the line. When 
you are going to bed, wash your eyes with 
very warm water ; and last of all, remem- 
ber your Creator, and say your prayers, if 
you know any to say. I hope no brother 
angler will be in the predicament of a 
brother officer of mine, who, when admo- 
nished to say his prayers, on an occasion 
of the most imminent danger, declared he 


did not know any. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


ON THE BREEDING OF SALMON. 


nuch has been said of the breeding of 
particularly of salmon, that I did not 
k any occasion could occur to call forth 
; observations of mine ; but I have, 
n a short time, seen extracts from a 
tise, by a Scotchman, on this subject, 
‘in this treatise* it is gravely asserted, 
-that salmon breed with a fish called 
—next, that salmon do not become what 
call fry, the first season they are pro- 
,d, but rather have a kind of tadpole 


e Chambers’ Journal. July, 1840, I believe. 
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existence the first spring, and, in fact, do 
not attain the shape of fry till the second 
spring. 

Now, to my mind, these are monstrous 
doctrines, and, I think, incapable of being 
proved. The fry first ‘appear about the 
17th of March, or thereabouts; they are 
then small, but their growth is very rapid, 
and about the middle of April several will 
measure nine or ten inches in length. It 
is ridiculous to suppose that a second spring 
is requisite for their incipient state of matu- 
rity. If such were the case, surely when 
the rivers in which they were spawned are 
teemed in summer, something in a living 
state would be discovered ; but such is not 
the case—nothing of the shape or kind of 
salmon fry is ever taken—nothing but trout 
or eels. As to what par may be, I know 
not ;—it is possible that fish of different 


kinds, when closely confined, may produce 
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breed of some kind; but it must 
newhat like the breeding of cats and 


in the Caves of Blarney— 


* 


| there are caves where no daylight enters, 
ts and badgers do for ever breed.” 


nee writing the above, I have disco- 
| what is meant by par; they are what 
call gravelin, and we suppose them to 
uced from some part of the pea of 
salmon which had been imperfect, or 
arried away without due impregna- 
They have milt, but no pea—are 
ie shape of salmon fry, and are never 
in such quantities as to justify the 
sition of their | subsequently attaining 
i , or being either salmon fry or sal- 
and I, for my part, cannot bring 
to change the opinion expressed in 
ter. In the same way do the fry 
it, the very first year after being 


, grow to three, four, and five inches 
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in length. In the month of May they are 
very small—scarcely large enough to troll 
with ; but in June and July attain a consi- 
derable size. If there are great floods in 
August, they are swept into the lakes, and 
scarce any are to be had in September. If 
the opinion advanced by this Scotch gentle- 
man is correct, it must necessarily follow, 
that two years would be requisite for the 
production of trout fry, for their growth is 
by no means so rapid as that of salmon. In 
the lakes of Mayo, there is a small species 
of trout called gubbawns, which are said not 
to grow to more than four or five inches in 
length, which, when the salmon are in the 
act of spawning, devour the spawn. After 
learning this circumstance, we always killed 
them. Perhaps the par engage themselves 
in a similar occupation. | 

I regret to find that some of my most 


particular friends are imbued with what I 
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“the tadpole heresy.” For my part, 
1g but the evidence of my senses 
ersuade me: I, therefore, retain the 


s expressed here. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


rbear to write anything on angling in 
rivers and lakes of England and Scot- 
el have never fished in either 
, y myself; but I have seen a treatise 
ese subjects, by a Mr. Hoffland, which 
written, and prettily descriptive of 
cenes. The shape of the hooks used 
im is good; but English hooks are 
slight, except for light angling. His 
T recommend to all persons desirous of 
ein England. It is very difficult, at 
nt, to procure small Limerick hooks, 
the enormous amount of orders from 
e and the United States. 
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I have lately had a letter from Col. R. G. 
Hare, now Major-general, a most distin- 
guished officer in the Peninsular war—the 
Hare with many friends, and he deserves 
them all—who fished for salmon last season 
on the Tay : he states that he killed in one 
day four, out of six salmon, with a grey fly, 
which I gave him some years ago. The 
hackle was an iron grey. I recollect tying 
him, at one time, two or three of this des- 
eription of fly, for the Shannon, all of 
which, after various success, he lost in large 
fish (see the chapters on salmon fishing, and 
the description of this fly on the Shannon 
and Blackwater). I have already remarked 
that the Shannon anglers scarcely ever fish 
with any but silk-bodied flies ; they are 
decidedly wrong in not adopting the various 
shades of fur, as the season advances. 

I have seen some silk-bodied salmon-flies 


tied by Col. Hankey, remarkably well. He 
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am informed, an excellent angler. 
wly, the poor-law commissioner, is a 
at trout fly-tier, and when his time 
, kills salmon on the Shannon : he 
one time, a few days’ middling sport 
quin, but did not meet any large 
hat lake. 


OL. I D 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


ON FISH-PONDS, AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 


On this subject I must confess my want of 
much experience, owing to the rarity of 
fish-ponds in this country ; but I think I 
can suggest some useful hints, not before 
given in any work I have seen. 

If you have a head water, or running 
stream into your pond, care should be taken 
that there be not any of the breed of pike or 
perch in that water, as both descriptions of 
these very mischievous and destructive fish 
are hostile to the breed of every other—the 
pearch particularly, as they not only eat 
the small fry, but root up the spawn, and 
devour it. The best kind of fish to stock 


—- 
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d with are, trout, tench, and roach— 
tter to feed the trout, for they are of 
other value. The tench do not do 
harm, and are a tolerably good fish. 
ds of the heron and corvorant kind 
be destroyed, and hung up 2m terro- 
in the neighbourhood of the pond. 
entleman in my neighbourhood had 


ity large lake, well stocked with trout ; 


had a partiality for the ardea tribe, 
,) and would not suffer them to be 
: d: the consequence was, that his 
which were not of a large breed, 
destroyed by these voracious waders. 

veral large and deep holes should be 


a) 


pin’ every lake or pond, and. tolerably 


pieces of granite and small stones put 
the shallows, for the purpose of pro- 
pawning-places for the trout; but 
ings, attention should be paid to 
d. 
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[ once stocked a lake of about two miles 
in circumference, from the mills of Inchi- 
quin, from whence the lake I speak of was 
at least twenty-five miles distant, and in the 
following manner:—I got a large tin 
vessel made, which contained rather more 
than two gallons of water, the cover, to 
which there was a good fastening, was per- 
forated with small holes, to admit the air, 
and in the lower part of the body of the 
kettle was a pipe, to let the water out. | 

The fry that I procured were not more 
than four or five inches in length—the 
number eighteen. They were carried by 
a man, who had _ directions, whenever 
he met running or fresh water, to im- 
merse the kettle, so that it should be 
covered by the water, on each occasion 
taking out the plug first from the lower pipe, 
and letting in the fresh water from the 


upper cover, after which he stopped the 
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til he again happened to meet fresh 
water, when the process was again 
|. The first day he made fifteen 
nd that night the kettle was sunk 
well. The next day the journey was 
ed—only one of the little fish was 
‘he moment they were put into the 
y rose at small flies, and in about 
ears some of them had attained a 
of eighteen or twenty inches, and 
ery stout and well fed. There were 
of that description then in that 
the country ; but they have been 
uently taken of a very large size 
fferent lakes and rivers with which 
ommunicates. : 

h for excellent breed ; and it is 
hing with dogs, horses, and men. 
k that since the union of this 
ith Great Britain, the English 


is materially improved—I mean as 


4 
i 
cet 


pre 
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to the men, for the women were always 
good and charming ; but Englishmen are 
now much more lively and affable, and less 
cold and fastidious, than formerly ; and this 
is, perhaps, one of the reasons for my being 
at present a very decided anti-repealer. | 
hope forgiveness for this latter observation, 
it being the only political one I have ha- 
zarded in this work. 

Some years ago, Doctor Inglis, of, 1 be- 
lieve, the 93rd regiment, stated to me a 
very curious circumstance with respect to 
salmon fry, which I shall give without any 
comment. He said that a gentleman of 
his acquaintance, in Scotland, had a large 
lake on his property, which had no visible 
outlet or communication with any other 
river or lake, and that it belonged exclu- 
sively to him. He got a vast number of 
salmon fry, which he had carefully taken 


and put, alive and well, into the lake, and 


- 
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wo or three years, though they had 
the size of our peal, or small sal- 
from three to five or six pounds 
yet they never attained to a larger 
g, however, excellent fish, and 
ig freely. The Doctor was a gene 
of the strictest veracity ; and I 
he experiment is well worth trial by 
yho may possess waters similarly cir- 


need. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


ON THE OTTER—A NEW SYSTEM OF ANGLING. 


THE machine called an otter consists of a 
deal board, about four feet in length, and a 
foot, or more in diameter, shaped somewhat 
like the keel of a boat. One side of the 
board is much thicker than the other, and 
bored with holes about an inch in diameter, 
for about six inches in depth, into which lead 
is poured, which renders it steady in the 
water. The upper edge of the board is much 
thinner : three or four small holes are made 
in the centre of the side of the board, through 
which whip-cord is run, and it requires 
some dexterity to arrange these cords, as on 


them depends the success of its operation. 
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hese cords is attached a strong cross- 
with any number of flies that may be 
ed requisite, and it certainly will make 
ay against even a strong wind, and 
such effect, as to fatigue the rower of 
oat opposite, from which it is always 
ng away. 

js a selfish and unsportsmanlike way 
Hing fish—rods are not necessary—a 
nd line, or a long cord, are suflicient, 
one, or, at most, two persons. can 
ge it. There is no society ; the tack- 
must be coarse, as the board generally 
ne part of the angler : the flies—at 
me-half of them—and the droppers, 
be dragged through the water, and it 


10t do where there are weeds or 


seret its introduction, and repudiate 
ce of it. One boat only is neces- 
This mode of fishing is said to be 
D2 
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much practised in Switzerland, where Mr. 
Armstrong learned it. I do not think that 
large trout or salmon could be taken in 
this way, without very coarse tackling. 
From all that I can learn, not more 
than one trout, out of three or four, are 
ever killed, and scarcely ever a large fish ; 
for when they race off, the boat cannot 


keep pace with their run: on the con- 


trary, it keeps aft, so that many must be 


lost from the tearing of the hold, besides 
breakage. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


IN ANGLING WITH THE NATURAL FLY. 


y 


acknowledge that this kind of 
is not much to my liking; but as 
very generally practised, it must be 
that I should say.something upon 
is most easily practicable from 
from high banks, or from behind 
shes or seeds: sometimes it may be 
d, in high soft winds, on lakes, and 
y effective in narrow rivers with the 
; your favour. 

st receptacle to keep the flies is a 
Dox perforated with small holes— 
used must be shght and strong, 
ok rather small, and light in the 
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wire : if the fly be large, one will be sufh- 
cient ; if not, two ought to be put on 
always taking care to pinch the head of the 
fly, to kill it in the first instance. 

When a trout rises, don’t attempt to 
strike until he pulls slightly, then raise 
your hand quickly, and you generally have 
him: the moth, the rust fly, the green 
drake, the stone fly, the oak fly, and the 
blue bottle, are best for this purpose. 

If you have no wind and a bright day, 
and that you are near a good river, procure 
an assistant—tie a strong single gut casting 
line as a cross line between you, from 
whence have one long link depending, with 
a neat-tied small-wired single hook to it, on 
which you will put one or more of your 
natural flies : watch to see where a trout 
rises, and, if possible, drop it into the very 
break ; or if you can discover, while he is 


feeding on, how his head inclines, put it 
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1is nose, and it is most likely you 
him. Late in the evening, when 
ually feed, this mode is a most 
one for taking them—that is, if 
gs no wind; whenever there is, I 
e artificial fly. An eel fry fished 
between waters; that is, a little below 
ace, and with a small swivel, is 
; and on the casting line there 
ea pretty artificial drop fly, which, 
rise with, when the eel fry is 
over the fish, he is very likely to 


nd so if you reverse the position of 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


ON THE DROMORE FLY, AND THE TYING OF IT, 


I po not think I have been sufficiently 
explicit upon the tying of this fly ; so, 
having lately had a conversation with Mr. 
R. n, who had the most decided 


success with it, both for salmon and trout, 


on Delphi, last season, I purpose giving 
the fullest instructions for tying it correctly, 
in two different ways. 

The general size is that of the peal, or 
small salmon-fly. 

Bite your link, and tie up to nearly 
opposite the beard of the hook : put on 
yellow or silver tinsel for a tail ; if silver, 


let your mohair tail be green and rough, 
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too large ; then put on three fibres 
ywn mallard asa jib; next add a deep 
eckle, proportioned to the size of the 
after which your yellow tinsel; then 
your fur to the consistence and quan- 
you require, taking care to twist it 
on the silk, and put it on carefully, 
rather thinly, towards the tail part, 
‘little fuller towards the head. (You 
not have been reminded, I presume, 
ave left a sufficiency of the shank of 
hook bare, for the wing and head.) 
then clip away any of the superfluous 
hat may impair the proper lie of the 
le, which you then put on—each turn 
every row of the tinsel, and two 
at the finish, and then turn your 
under the shank of the hook, and 
, it there, which is the strongest way 
Next, take as much peacock breast 


ras you may deem sufficient to form 
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the body of the wing, and tie it fast: ; after 
which, take a sufficient quantity of the 
brown mallard, to form each side wing, 
whichyou must take care to keep distinct 
from each other: fasten well, and clip pro- 
perly : have some blue mohairs well broken 
for the head, which twist well on the silk, 
and put on, taking care not to have it 
too full; then take a pin, separate and 
double down the mallard feathers from the 
breast feather, and knot twice between 
them. Next, cut the silk, and do not 
break it off, as Corny used to do, without 
caring a damn, as he used to say, how 
long the fly lasted. 

N.B.—The colours used for this fly are 
generally cinnamons, clarets, and browns 
of all kinds. The hare’s ear are also ex- 
cellent hues, in this way, and widgeon fea- 
ther is sometimes used, though it is not 


equal to the mallard. 
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' ANOTHER METHOD. 


ry you tie a few turns on your hook 
nk, put on a somewhat smaller hackle, 
ave lying down ; after which, pro- 
before directed, to form the tail 
of your fly; put on your tinsel, 
st your fur, or mohair, down along 
ok, and when you come to the heckle. 
gently, and put a couple of turns 
+; then put on your tinsel, which 
be narrow—four or five turns, at 
are sufficient : in this way there 
be no more than one turn of the 
nder the heckle, which you roll two 
e times round the last row of the 
and under the wing. This method 
most natural, as few natural flies 
es on more than one-half the body, 
e head. I have often tied this de- 
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scription of fly of two colours—for instance, 
the part next the tail cinnamon colour, and 
the part under the wing deep brown, or 
claret colour, and frequently gray, or hare’s 
ear, next the tail, and brown under the 
wing. All descriptions of this kind of fly 
are excellent everywhere, and all shades 
of colour may be employed as I direct. 
Gold cord is sometimes substituted for tin- 
sel, and answers well; but I generally 
prefer the tinsel. I have often tied a much 
smaller description of this fly, but all are 
difficult, on account of the obstinacy of 
the mallard feather, when dividing it, a 
circumstance which has induced me often 
to omit dividing the wing at all; and I 
believe it does just as well without it. 

Mr. Terence O’Loghlen, brother to the 
late Master of the Rolls, once asked me 
for a pair of Dromore flies, which on get- 


ting, to my surprise, he took a bit of coarse 
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silk, and absolutely tied down the 
wing on the bow of the hook, at 
I could not help laughing. In a 
evenings after, I met him on the lake, 
he told me that he had lost one of 
ies in a trout, and broke the hook 
e other in one near the tail of the 
hich he had still, and showed me; 
hen, absolutely before my face, rose 
rge trout, of course pulling what re- 
of the fly through their jaws. It 
be considered extraordinary, that I 


never since thought of a trial of this 


e 


ment : it certainly deserves it. 

have found the Dromore fly not only 
n Delphi, but everywhere else. My 
1 Mr. P——., killed three salmon 


morning, at Delphi, in the course 


ulfan-hour, with a small Dromore 
it the head of the small lake mmme- 
opposite the lodge—hooked and 
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lost another, and rose some others. The 
fly was used as a dropper, and put upon 
the casting-line, contrary to the advice of 


the local fishermen. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


THE GROUSE, OR LOCHABER FLY—ITS VARIOUS 
| KINDS AND SIZES. 

is also a very good general fly, and 
es particular notice, as it is excel- 
_all waters, for trout and salmon. 

y to procure an old cock grouse, 
ho is much the best, as the fibre of 
eather of the old birds is the largest 
best coloured, just as the heckle of 
game cock is of greatest value (and 
are, perhaps, two solitary instances 
> greater merit of old cocks than 
oung ones); strip the feathers along 
back, and down from the wing, and 


sizes, taking care to separate the 
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right and left ones, which is best done by 
keeping them in two distinct papers, label- 
led right and left; and this direction is 
of importance, as to have the fly look 
well, the feather should be put on either 
right or left, according to the lie of it; 
if not, it will strut, and fall too much to 
the head. Now, as this fly depends en- 
tirely on the permanence of the wing, I 
always twist the silk, to form some kind 
of guard against the teeth of trout or 
salmon, and I have found this precaution 
effective for a considerable time. 

In salmon-flies, thick gold cord is gene- 
rally adopted, instead of tinsel, for the 
same purpose; but when the feather is 
once cut, there is an end to the fly; 
so that an angler should always have a 
good many of this description, both for 
trout and salmon. 


The best colours are decidedly orange 
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| yellow floss silk, though green is some- 
used. For salmon, I would always 
a gold pheasant top-knot in the tail, 
a few strips of the breast feather at 
side of the wing, having first clipped 
the feathers, to form the feet of the 
then put on a few strips of brown 
sant: guinea-hen and macaw’ are to 
nt at each side, and headed with black 


ech, or blue or claret-coloured mohair 


ze of the hook: add a little tinsel, 
or yellow, for tail. The body to be 
n twisted (always for trout); the 
r then rolled on carefully before each 
wisting it a little, till you observe 
its proper lie : you then separate 
+ intended for the wing evenly, and 
t for the feet you clip; then an 


or peacock heckle head, and your 


ht 
e 
ue 
‘3 
ue 
i 
8 
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A good partridge feather, not too strong 
in the quill, is often as good—nay, some- 
times better than the grouse, being tied 


in the same way. Both feathers are some- 


times left entire and answer well, par- — 


ticularly in high winds, or in very rapid 
streams. The fine feather of the land-rail 
is also good for the same purpose, particu- 
larly in spring, as is the wren’s tail doubled, 
that is, two put together, and rolled on 
a small-sized hook, over an olive body, 
without any wing, which is an excellent 
dropper, a use for which it is more adapted 
than tail flies, as the little feathers are 
apt to crack off. 

N.B.—Four or five rows, and two addi- 
tional near the head, are fully sufficient, 


on any of the Lochaber flies. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


VAN, THE BOYNE, STAKE-WEIRS, NETS, &c., VISIT 
TO THE BATTLE-FIELD. 


e 27th of June, I left Dublin for 
, having been requested by a parti- 
friend to fish part of the Boyne, and 
my opinion of it. On that evening 
nt to the part of the river under 
castle, at about nine o'clock, p.M., and — | 
arrival, found that Mr. Fitzherbert’s 
man had a small fish hooked, which 
illed, after very long play—much 
I think, than was necessary. It 
len too late to expect anything in 


of sport. 


day, at about 11, a.m., I set out 
OL. IL. E 
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to view the site of the famous battle of the 


Boyne, having with me a letter from Mr. 
P 
dington that I might angle there. On my 


, requesting permission from Mr. Cod- 


arrival near this gentleman’s house, I found 


he was not at home; but he shortly re- 
turned, and sent me the desired permis- 
sion, with the exception of fishing near 
the weir, which was the only spot on which, 
as I afterwards found, there was a possi- 
bility of catching a fish. However I did 
not infringe the liberty granted me, and 
fished most diligently nearly to the obelisk, 
without seeing so much as a dimple on the 
water, except from a trout of about a pound 
weight, which I caught ; and while I sat 
on the bank, six or seven net-fishers came 
down the whole way I had angled, in round 
horse-skin tubs (excellent bathing machines), 
without catching a fish of any kind; so 


that as, according to my old schoolmaster’s 


a 
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ine, there was no such thing as catch- 
- fish where they were not, it had been 
ty evident that my occupation for the 
three or four hours was of a very 
wotitable description. 

fust under the obelisk the net- fishers 
more fortunate, and caught five small 
mon, or what I call peal, one of which 
ought from a man amongst them, for 
fa-crown ; but one of his comrades com- 
ing that it was too little, I offered him 
hilling more, which he flatly refused to 
nor would he suffer any of his com- 
ons to avail themselves of the addi- 
price I tendered, notwithstanding 
nost earnest entreaty. 

was civil, if not virtuous, and I 
not knowing the man’s name. I 
sss I was in a fret, at having been 
lessly employed for three or four 


but endeavoured to make up for 
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my lost time, by taking a close view of the 
battle-field. Now that I have inspected it, 
I fearlessly pronounce the opinion, that 
King William’s position before crossing the 
river was excellent, and King James's de- 
cidedly bad, and by no means tenable 
against a good army well supplied with 
artillery, which, from being placed on a 
much higher eminence than King James's, 
must naturally have swept his whole line, 
and facilitated the passage of its own ca- 
valry at the ford, which, at low water, is 
not more than two or three feet in depth. 
From this it appears that the Irish army 
did not possess the means of effectually im- 
peding King William’s advance ; but they 
could have easily taken a better position 
than the one they fought in, by retiring a 
little farther back. If Sarsfield commanded 
in chief, he showed little judgment in his 


choice of ground on this occasion, though 
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inly a braver man never lived. He 
slain in the battle of Landen, one of 
hree great actions gained by Marshal 
emburg over William. There is a pic- 
of Sarsfield in the Museum of the King 
he Belgians, at Brussels, under which 
ritten the following very simple and 
ting verses :— 

Patrick Sarsfield, Ireland’s wonder, 

Who fought in the field like any thunder, 


One of King James’s great commanders, 
Now lies a prey for crows in Flanders. 


Och hone, och hone, och hone!” 


(The Irish Lament.) 


hope to be pardoned this digression, 
now resume my piscatory observations. 
Boyne is a fine river—generally from 
to eighty yards in breadth—in some 
more—tor the most part, free from 
which is, however, so much the worse 


the salmon, for rocks are a great impe- 
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diment to net-fishing, which is practised 
almost everywhere along its banks, except 
in the immediate vicinity of Navan. 

At Mr. Coddington’s, near the obelisk 
is a regular stake-net barrier, which effec- 
tually prevents the passage of the fish any 
farther, except in very high floods. And 


who is to superintend the opening of the 


gaps, from Saturday evening to Monday 
morning ?—the Commissioner, to be sure, 
whom it would be both unkind and uncivil 
to. send away without his dinner, after his 
fatigue. And, surely, it cannot be expected, 
that after breaking up, he should, at 11 or 
12 o'clock at night, revisit the weir, parti- 
cularly in “stress of weather,’ or when 
“floods or storms” take place —occurrences 
evidently more likely now to happen than 
ever! Indeed, my Lord Eliot, the owners 
of stake-weirs and several fisheries ought 


to pray for you as long as fish are to be 


| 
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nd anglers to be discountenanced, 
ou are their best benefactor. 

ing the high water, and in the spring, 
salmon, some over twenty pounds, 
ken in this river. This year, one 
illed four in a day; but at this sea- 
he weeds are grown up, and the fish 
ulky, and feed on the insects adhering 
m. If this fine river was preserved, 
a stop put to indiscriminate and con- 
net-fishing (for it is netted day and 
t), much sport might be had on it. 
s usually fished with here are gaudy, 
t not large, and single gut is sufficient, 
river being clear and fair. The min- 
nd loach are also fished with, which 
pity, as nothing hurts fly-fishing more 
the using these small fish. 

e river at Trim, and still farther up, 
at to be the best part; but I have 


Be ee Sine ee bik s 


ed that it is there encumbered with 
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weeds. The whole course of the Boyne 
seems sluggish, with few rapids, or sharp 
streams : it follows that weeds grow most 
rapidly, so that the early season, that 1S, 
the months of March, April, and May, 
must be the best on this water. 

On Friday evening we tried the stream 
in Mr. Fitzherbert’s demesne, without suc- 
cess; it had been fished the whole day 
before our arrival, without a single rise. 
I should think that the general run of 
salmon-flies for the Fergus and Blackwater 
would be here as effective as any other : 
they scarcely ever use any but. very bright- 
bodied flies. I saw several curious natural 
salmon-flies on the rushes; they were a 
very bright green, with double wings— 
one set about the middle of the fly—the 
other about the head, with large black eyes, 
which can be imitated by little beads ; 


the wings perfectly circular, and the fly about 
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neh and a-half in length. I am told 
f it is a good trout river, and that parts 
abound with pike, perch, bream, and 
om the appearance of the water, which 
arkish, I should recommend, in addition 
e flies usually fished with, the follow- 
—A good-sized fly, white tinsel, and 
ow silk tail ; gold topping of the phea- 
for a jib; body light blue; fur more 
a half-way down ; four rows of the white 
, without heckle ; then a bright brown 
e to cover the remainder of the body, 
ought to be bright brown fur, tied 
n to where the wing commences; the 
to be rolled three or four times 
and no tinsel on this part of the 
ie wing good brown turkey, or grey 
+k, with a very small breast gold phea- 
feather at each side of the wing; 
hen and macaw for side feathers, 
E 2 
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divided from the wing at each side, with 
small blue mohair head. 

A grey fly, or donkey’s fur, with a very 
little bright brown fur mixed, tied nearly 


to the wing, in the same way, with tinsel, 
and without heckle; then bright brown, 
with heckle to the wing, and without tinsel 
on that part ; same wing, side feathers, and 
head. - 

A green fly, orange tail white tinsel , 
jib, part of the gold pheasant breast feather, 
with a little parrot and guinea-hen mixed ; 
body, the green herle of the peacock, rolled 
round the body, yellow tinsel, red heckle, 
orange mohair, or fur under the wing, which 
should be, for the most part, the herle of 
the peacock, as above, with strips of brown 
pheasant, macaw, and guinea-hen side fea- 
thers ; ostrich feather head. 

These flies I recommend, as it is not 
likely they are much fished with. Silk 


| 
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flies are so easy to be tied, and so 
jonly had, that I need say nothing of 
_and fish are so fanciful as to be apt 
after what is uncommon and rarely 
Such is the way of our world, com- 
_as it 1s of men and women, as well as 
on and trout. 

the kindness of the Hon. Mr. P——_, 
, provided with letters to Mr. Lambert, 
elville, Blake, and many other gen- 
, resident on or near the banks of 
iver ; but my time was short. Mr. 
‘was unable to accompany me ; and, 
ring the efficacy of stake-weirs and 
I prudently abstained from seeking 
ish where the employment of these 
es rendered it probable that I should 


had my labour for my pains. 
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CHAPTER XXXYVII. 


ON THE BANN. 


( Communicated.) 


Amonest the rivers which abound in the 
North of Ireland, and are generally favour- 
able to the pursuits of the fisherman, the 
Bann claims a natural and just pre-eminence, 
as well from its noble dimensions, as from 
the variety in the inhabitants of its waters. 

Having its source in the county of Down, 
it flows through part of Armagh, and skirts 
the counties of Antrim and of Derry, ex- 
panding into the largest lake to be found 
in the Islands of Great Britain, called 
Lough Neagh, and is lost, as it were, in the 
vastness of an inland sea. A few miles 


below Toome Bridge, where the waters of 
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lake again assume the river's form, it 
ms into a smaller one, more picturesque | 
its appearance, and affording the angler, 
the Falls by Toome, an occasional change 

his amusement, according to the vari- 

n of the breezes which may happen to 

upon its surface. 

rom thence, pursuing its majestic course 
ween fertile plains on either side, for 
yeral miles, it is at length broken into 
eams and rapids, at Portna, so far-famed 
o celebrated for its trout-fishing. Still 
her down, this river becomes the prin- 
] feature in the romantic valley of Mo- 
agher, where streams and rapids are 
in met with, inviting the sojourn of 
angler at Kilrea, and not much more 
ant than Portna, from that spot, a vil- 
now rapidly improving under the care | 
fr. Holmes, an English gentleman, who 


ects the affairs of the Mercers’ Company 
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of London, in that locality. Eleven miles. 
from Kilrea we reach the Salmon Leap, 
above the town of Coleraine, and adjoining 
the beautiful seat. of Henry Richardson, 
Esq. At the bottom of this fall the sports- 
man may have an opportunity of exhibiting 
his skill in the management of some of the 
largest fish he is likely to meet with, until 
he comes to Ballyshannon. The town of 
Coleraine, which is situated a mile further 
down, is well provided with hotels, of which 
Davock’s, at the bridge, and M‘Grotty’s, in 
the Diamond, are the principal. Here, also, 
may be had the information and assistance 
of Mr. Daniel Edmiston, whose knowledge 
of the proper flies, and whose guidance will 
be found of the greatest service. 

The salmon fishing of this river has 
hitherto seldom commenced before June, or, 
perhaps, July ; but the opening of the 
Queen’s Gap, in the Cuts, by the late act 
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-arliament, has this year caused a won- 
increase in the number of early fish 
have ascended the river. There are 
e two or three tolerable throws for salmon 
Coleraine, but the principal one is 
the foot of the Fall already mentioned. 
r the former system, the fishing im- 
ately above this Fall, for about a fort- 
ht subsequent to the 12th of August, (at 
ch time the cuts were taken up,) was 
ticularly good, and it will probably still 
tinue so, for the fish which at that time 
Making their way up the river in great 
ndance, for the most part stop, as it 
, for a few days’ rest after their exer- 
,and take the fly rather freely. Sal- 
and white trout are also caught along 
ver, near Gill’s Ferry, by Sandmore, 
onaghan, and still more abundantly 
ilrea Bridge. 


it is for its native trout that this 
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river is principally celebrated. They run 
from half-a-pound to two and three pounds 
weight, with others occasionally both of a 
smaller and larger size ; and the time of the 
sport to be derived from them, commences 
about April, though the prevalent easterly 
winds of that month, and the following, 
cause the month of June, with August and 
September, to be frequently more favourable 
to the angler in his vocation. The flies in 
use at the early season, are generally olives, 
hare’s ear, and yellow, black, and red 
heckles, in trifling varieties, all with a light 
stare’s wing. In June, July, and August, 
the same colours, with the addition of some 
brown and wren heckles, with the corn- 
creak’s wing, I have always found most suc- 
cessful. The grouse heckle is frequently 
found useful in the after-season, and I can 
myself speak favourably of a claret hackle, 


fiery brown, and a small light olive fly. 
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he amusement here is sometimes agree- 
diversified by the lively white trout ; 
many an unwary salmon has paid the 
Ity of interfering with food intended 
gs more insignificant neighbours. 

small house on the Antrim coast, im- 
ately over the fishing-ground at Portna, 
often afforded accommodation to three 
ur gentlemen at a time ; but those who 
for every comfort, had better drive 
mce to Adcock’s Hotel, Kilrea, which 
bundantly supplied with every thing 
ite to make a sojourn there agreeable, 
d is by no means expensive. The hotel 
thin twenty minutes’ walk of the river 
-ortna, and about two miles from Mo- 
ian, which latter place is considered 
rable for the early fishing of March 
pri. I had almost forgotten to men- 
that the amusement at each of these. 


‘is of a most gentlemanlike descrip- 
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tion, the sportsmen being attended by a 
man, who will point out the proper flies, 
and who manages a flat-bottomed boat, or 
cot, which is to be had at a moderate charge. 
This boat is so spacious, that two persons 
can fish from it at the same time—one 
perhaps, sitting on a chair in the bows— 
the other beside the boatman, or standing 
in the stern. The names of M‘Intaggart 
and Henry are well known to all gentlemen 
in the habit of visiting the upper streams. 

Pike of a large size are taken in the cliffs 
above Portna. There are also abundance of 
small perch; but these will only serve to 
beguile an hour or two, when the sun is too 
bright for trout to rise at the fly. Even in 
this case, however, when there is no breeze, 
the boatmen will often furnish such natural 
flies as will ensure tolerable sport, when the 
artificial imitation of them is of no avail. 


In conclusion, let the angler remember par- 
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rly, that a north wind is the very 


_for trout fishing in this river. 


THE BUSH. 


is the Bann is celebrated for its native 
it, so the Bush, in its vicinity, being 
ut six miles from Coleraine, where it 
ses the town of Bushmills, is famous for 
salmon and white trout fishing, and is, 
consequence, much frequented by ama- 


in this amusement. 
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CHAPTER XXXVITI. 


ON THE RIVER LEE, COUNTY CORK. 


( Communicated, ) 


- Tue best fishing on this river is about nine 
miles from Cork ; but there is excellent 
sport on the lower water, about four miles 
nearer to the city, in the neighbourhood of 
Ballincollig ; and also where the Blarney 
river empties itself into the Lee. 

The best flies found to answer generally, 
are half blue, half grey, with a jay heckle 
under the wing ; the blue joint to be upper- 
most, and next the jib, and adjoining the 
grey, a small blue heckle. The joint should 
be composed of good blue silk that will stand 
the water; the grey joint should be com- 


posed of monkey’s fur and hedgehog, with 
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r grey, or what's called a cuckoo 
The jibs are light and mixed, 
feather peacock, mallard, and parrot, 
ng with a little golden pheasant and 
, and backed with mallard and blue 
ww side feathers. Sometimes by way of 
ge, a blood red, or amber coloured 
le is substituted for the jay. 

blue grey, and blue heckle to corres- 
5 wing the same as the preceding. 
blue orange and grey—one half grey, 
brown. 

| entire grey, blood-red heckle under 
ving—a four-jointed one, consisting of 
green and two orange joints, with an 
srown heckle. | 

ue, grey, and brown, an excellent one, 
cularly in beer coloured water; a 
“olive, with an ant brown heckle 
the wing. in 


he harvest flies are of the same patterns, 
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but backed with brown, or golden pheasant 
tail feathers. The brown turkey tail fea- 
thers are equally good; but the turkeys in 
this locality are chiefly white. 


TROLLING, OR SWIVEL-FISHING. 


The tackling should consist of a strong 
treble gut casting-line, with about ten grains 
of duck shot attached, at proper distances, 
to the link to which the hook is attached : 
this for high water ;—for low water, half 
the quantity will suffice. The casting-line 
should be at least seven feet in length : the 
smaller the bait the better, though it some- 
times happens that a large gravelin or fry 
is preferred, if the weather is cold or tem- 
pestuous. It is unnecessary to describe 
callagh or loach-fishing. In high water 
the tackling should be strong; but when 
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good single gut, with about six grains 
ngle duck shot, is sufficient. 

e-head, or lob-worm, well purged in 
—two or three of these, with a couple 
grains of duck shot, attached within 
ot of the hook, and tried very early in 
apid streams, and in the clearest water, 
> been frequently successful. 

he rivers and brooks which fall into the 
nd afford sport in the way of trout- 
ng, are the Dripsy, the Southbride, the 
ney, and the Spourna. 


REMARKS BY THE AUTHOR. 


or my own fishing, I never would have 
than two colours in the body of salmon 
independently of the tail and head : 
would I have a heckle on more than 
the body, on either salmon or trout 


except when I used the jay feather, 
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and this J would put over the wing, as 
a kind of cravat, before I put on the side 
feathers. It may be seen that the dragon- 
fly, and most other flies, have feet only near. 
the head. As for the different ribs and 
heckles recommended in the foregoing part 
of this chapter, I only regard them as “ the — | 


} 


fancies of an idle brain ;’ and I am con- 
vinced that an angler following the direc- 
tions heretofore given, for fishing the Shan- 
non, Blackwater, &c., would fare as well on 


the Lee. 
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~ CHAPTER XXXIX. 


ON THE DIFFERENT RIVERS IN THE CO. KERRY. 


BRAL of these rivers are visited by the 
n at a very early period of the 
ng. Some even in January; and at 
e early seasons, notwithstanding the 
headedness of many of the Kerry fly- 
gaudy and large flies ought to be 
led with, particularly in deep currents 
ats, and in turbid waters. < 

| my last chapters on the Blackwater, I 
ed that I had been laughed at, for using 
and bright flies; but I was never 
rout, rather plainer changes, and. of 
er sizes. In fine, I took care to have 
rge and a much smaller fly of all kinds : 
0 e 
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_ for instance, two black and orange, one two 
sizes less than the other—two entire orange 


of the same description—two entire black, 
one with an orange head, another dark blue 


head—two half green, half orange: the 
heckle black only on the orange part ; all 
> these gaudily tied. 

For plain changes, two of grey donkey's 
fur ; very little breast feather of the golden 
pheasant in the jib or wing; brown turkey 
feather, or mallard wing; macaw and 
guinea hen side feathers; blue or black 
ostrich head ; one fly two sizes less than 
the other. | , 

Two green olive flies, bright red or black 
colour under the wing; one two sizes less 
than. the other. 

Two sooty browns, a little orange under 
the wing, with a bright red heckle over 
the orange ; all these rather plain winged, 


with but a little gold pheasant breast fea- 
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the wing, and guinea hen and macaw 
feathers ; dark blue mohair head ; one 
each two sizes less than the other. 

: s needless to recapitulate the different 
) of brown, cinnamon, and claret co- 
that may be tied in this way; but I 
leave to observe, that in the bodies of 
plainer flies, I would only put gold ur 
cord instead of tinsel. Let me here 
rve, that from what I have seen of the 
flies, the fly-tiers there either have 
ie proper materials for tying them, or 
orant of the kind which ought to be 
with in the early spring. I have 
een some of their trout flies, of which 


ght very little. 
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a CHAPTER XL. 


ON ANGLING AND ANGLERS IN GENERAL—A PHILOSOPHICAL 
CHAPTER, AND PRESUMPTUOUS CRITICISM ON SOME OF THE 
WORKS OF A TOLERATED AND IDOLIZED BRUTE—VARIOUS 
HINTS—TRIALS OF TEMPER—PERSEVERANCE RECOMMENDED 
IN PREFERENCE TO PATIENCE—ALSO GOOD TEMPER, IF POs- 
SIBLE—PRAISE OF ANGLERS—VIEW OF SOCIETY AND Its 
VARIOUS GRADES~—PIOUS ADVICE—AND THE CHARGE OF 
CRUELTY REFUTED. 


‘A woRM at one end of a pole, and a fool 
at the other.” This piece of smartness 1s 
for ever in the mouths of those paltry pre- 
tenders to wit, who affect to deride a most 
fascinating and scientific pursuit. The de- 
finition has been by some falsely attributed 
to Dean Swift, who was himself an angler, 
and of whom tradition relates, that he of- 
ten fished in that delightful brook which 
ran through the bishop’s demesne at Glas- 


nevin, when on visits to his friend, Dean 
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dan. It is really attributable to that 
it, corrupt, and unmannerly literary 
te, Dr. Johnson, who, it is much to be 
nted, did not make a tour through 
d, where he might have acquired 
. he seems through life to have been 
deficient in—good manners. Well 
Peter Pindar’s lines to Boswell be ap- 
to him :— 


Loud of his fame a hundred tongues have spoken, 
wondered that his bones had ne’er been broken.” 


great moralist he was truly ; but at 
ame time I ask, could any reasonable 
living, read his greatest work, “The 
ybler”—for an hour together, without 
ing a headache? For my part, I could 
though he has made some amends in 
sselas,’ a work which I am only sur- 
ed he ever wrote. He was an idol of 
English-—were they ever without one ? 


arious are the attributes which a good 
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angler must possess. He must be a philogo- 
_ pher—must know something of astronomy 
—must have quickness of intellect, great 
perseverance, good temper, decision, and 
sharp sight ; he ought to be a good rower, 
and swim well; for he may at times have 
occasion to exert his aquatic energies for 
self-preservation. How often is philosophy 
necessary ! A hook gets beyond the barb 
into your hand, finger, or perhaps your nose 
or lip. You can’t get it out; if you are 
alone, bad enough; if in company, you 
must get the tying carefully cut off, after 
which the hook must be turned out point 
foremost, and the other way; all here de- 
pends on the goodness of the hook, for it 
can't be extricated the way it went in, with- 
out barbarous cutting, and, perhaps, not in 
the exact place ; but when turned out pro- 
perly, it is easily drawn forth, and no bad 
effects will follow, except the loss of the fly. 
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, how often may you have a fine fish 
ost within reach, when your fly or hook 
into the air, or some bungler pulls the 
across the line, and breaks all! Again, 
et off from home in a great hurry, to 
: to a lake or river some miles distance, 
find that you have left flies, trolling 
ks, and all tackling at home, and what a 
sant walk you have back, cursing and 
wling the whole way ; and devoting some 
son, who caused your inadvertence, to 
especial custody of Satan! Again, you 
with a party ; the fishing is bad in the 
ly part of the day; but when the sun 
ines, becomes excellent, when one of 
companions takes his watch out, and 
Jares for an immediate return, as you 
expected at a certain hour, and the 
mer will be spoiled ; on this latter occa- 
if you don’t possess a good portion of 


ophy, the temper of your mind may 
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be guessed at pretty easily. So much for 
philosophy. 

You must know the changes of the moon, 
and the particular times, when it has on fish, 
in the opinion of many, a very direct influ- 
ence. On this subject I have, in the chapter 
on the weather, been very explicit, and I now 
conclude these observations, only stating 
that during the appearance of the great 
comet, some years ago, the angling on the 
lakes was bad throughout the whole season. 

Several persons say they have not pa- 
tience for angling : this is truly ridiculous ; 
we must have patience on all occasions ; but 
I think the word ought to be altogether ex- 
punged from the vocabulary of sportsmen, 
and the word perseverance substituted. If 
this quality is not inherent in a sportsman, 
he will be a bad hand at either shooting or 
fishing. How often after many hours of 


fruitless exertion without success, when all 
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ns blank, may not a fine scull of trout 
fins and tail over water, make their 
rance, when, if a good angler, you 
up three or four of them in a few 
yutes, and bless your stars that you per- 
red to the end! It is just so with 
fing: nothing should be given up: 
ile there is day there is hope. So much 
perseverance. 

You must have decision, particularly if 
1 angle for large fish where weeds and 
s abound. If for a salmon, and that he 
nakes for rocks, it is probable that when he 
proaches them he may spring into the air, 
order that on his descent he may get 
re deeply under them, which, if he does. 
r line is instantly cut. In this case, if 
‘eannot stop him in his run, which is 
all times difficult, endeavour to take him 
‘ ly at his elevation in the spring to pull 
towards you. If you succeed at that 
a 
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moment, his defeat is almost certain, for he 
must pause; but this feat cannot be accom- 
plished with slight tackling. On the other 
hand, letting the line run, and giving a 
slack, as I have already observed, often 
checks the run of a large fish, and makes 
him return to you. If he does, you must 
try the butting system, and if possible not 
let him get from under the bow of the rod. 
‘These observations hold equally good as to 
trout. These fish generally make for weeds, 
which, when they approach, they often give a 
spring, for the purpose of imbedding them- 
selves ; and if you have a sufficient quick- 
ness to take them at their elevation in 
the spring, and check them from the 
weeds, they are sure to give in. They get 
a crick in the neck, and do not try the ex- 
periment a second time. So much for de- 
cision. 


You must, or ought to have good temper, 
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ularly if you fish with bunglers or 
ennrs; and though you feel many men- 
ngs at their frequent and gross mis- 
gement of fish, cracking off flies, 
ngling constantly with you, perhaps 
roying : the | sport altogether, you should 
pity and forbearance ; should direct 
advise them, and recollect the days of 
youth, when you were, most probably, 
uitful source of annoyance to others 
r similar circumstances. Various are 
additional vexations sportsmen may be 
ected to; such as wet and stormy wea- 
breaking of oars, often obliged to land 
a lee shore, having several miles to 
without remedy, perhaps wet to the 
; drunken boatmen, (thanks to Father 
thew, such persons are not now to be 
n)—all these, and many more crosses 
ecessary to state, are the lot of anglers 


| fowlers, to all of whom I recommend a 
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quiet and thankful temper ; though my 
preaching may, I doubt not, be better 
than my practice, as some of my friends, 
perhaps justly, imagine. And so much for 
good temper. 

I will now conclude this long chapter by 
a cursory notice of anglers, as men; and 
I do assert, that I have almost invariably 
found them persons of good and charitable 
dispositions, possessing mild, though firm 
tempers, sharp and intellectual minds ; in- 
capable of committing base and unge- 
nerous actions ; much inclined to the 
heavenly passion of love ; free from the 
debasing vice of avarice ; lively and light- 
hearted ; agreeable and intelligent. The 
very pursuit, while it demands the posses- 
sion of intellect, must sharpen it. Were I to 
select the professions among the members of 
which I have met the best men, and the 


most skilful anglers, I would certainly name 
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rmy-and the law. I mean the highest 
h of the latter; as for the attor- 
, with many honourable exceptions, they 
n incorrigible race. Indeed I have 
seen any of them who could angle at 
perhaps, only one ; and he was a sinister 
(Jeft-handed.) They are, for the most 
devoted to worldly gain; and, as 
Daxon used to say, will never give a 
ct answer to a question. 

‘ew merchants are good anglers. I have 
but two or three: one a near relation 
y own, who now, however, thinks such 
ctice beneath his crown and dignity. 
is charitably hope that is, because he 
ot time. 

annot dismiss this subject without a 
or two on the score of health ;_ be- 
I feel convinced that angling is much 
most healthful of our sports. The 


ise is not too great, except, perhaps, 
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in salmon fishing, and then how much it 
adds to your strength ; and after some days 
of this sport with a strong rod, how light 
all that you handle appears! If you angle 
on lakes, you usually row more or less, and 
then all your muscles and sinews are in con- 
stant employ. The very walking to and 
from a river is wholesome and strengthening, 
and it certainly gives much greater occupa- 
tion to your perhaps unquiet thoughts than 
any other amusement. Are you in grief, 
in perplexity, in distress ? take your rod, 
walk to a river or lake. It may be, that, 
like the princes in the Arabian nights, you 
may chance on mortals more wretched than 
yourself; but, go on—fish away—rise or 
hook a salmon—catch him or not—at all 
events, you will return in a better state of 
mind than when you set out: or, if the 
day be wet, get out your tackle, and set 


about tying flies, mending a rod or looping 
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n all is done, thank the Almighty that 


lot is so much better than many who 


Then, if you have good sport, how 
ous to be met by your children at the 
The bag is emptied; the large 
le-speckled trout admired and weighed ; 
ighbour comes in—a bet made about 
the trout finally dressed, and washed 
vn, but not with water. 

ny very sensitive persons assert that 
g¢ is a cruel sport, and so it is in some 
ee ; but is not almost every act of our 
cruel ? All animals fall beneath our 
ts, or our caprice ; but if a justification 
any of our sports can be pleaded, it 
be for angling ; for even nature points 
it tous. There is not an insect, from 
butterfly to the little midge, which has 


a few hours’ existence, which we can- 
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not imitate in shape, colour, and appearance, 
with furs, mohairs, and silks; with fea- 
thers from the radiant plumage of the phea- 
sant, macaw, cockatoo, peacock, or other 
gaudy birds, to the humbler wing of the 
mallard, rale, partridge, bittern, caprimugus, 
starling, wren, thrush, &c. Even the spotted 
brown-turkey feather has its merit, used as 
a substitute for the brown tail feather of the 
golden pheasant ; this latter is difficult to 
be obtained. Then we have gold and silver 
cord and tinsel, to imitate the ribs of each 
fly ; the heckles of the cock, rook, plover, 
grouse, &c. to supply the appearance of 
feet ; little beads to form the eyes of some 
of the larger description of flies, and the 
fine and strong gut of the silk-worm to tie 
them on. 

Now, in no other sport is the intention 
of the Almighty so plainly distinguishable. 


— Besides, as Isaac Walton (I believe) says, 
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ng is as old as the creation. Canst thou 
hook in the nose of leviathan ? (har- 
were then not known.) Let it be also 
cted, that fish are cruel and rapacious 
als. I shall here say nothing of the 
+ but observe yon golden butterfly 
down a river, in as great glory as 
patra on the silver Cydnus—a salmon 
large trout instantly gobbles it up, or, 
sport or mischief, if not hungry, gives 
of its tail, and drowns the lovely 
et. Then the fry, and smaller kinds 
ll fish, are devoured by their own kind ; 
can it be denied that a little mouse, ° 
aming by the nose of that fine and 
aly fish, the trout, would have a very 
- chance of escape, particularly in the 
months. Away, then, with the non- 
ical cant of cruelty. All things were 
ranted for our use ; but we should never 
the gifts of Providence, or be unne- 


arily cruel. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


ou NOTICES OF ESTIMABLE PERSONAGES, Goop AND | 
An eh aia MET WITH BY chine AUTHOR IN Va. 
I Now come to notice a few excellent and 
distinguished persons, in whom I have ob- 
served a peculiar aptitude for the sport of 
angling. When in America, I met Major 
(now I believe General) Egerton of the 
"29th regiment of foot, a gallant soldier, 
and an excellent angler, who, on his quit- 
_ ting that country for the peninsular war, 
gave me, in full sovereignty, a house and 
some land, which he had (in the phrase of 
the country) settled. It was at a place 
called Nine-mile-river, about six miles from 


Halifax, and was remarkable for good white 
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fishing. This place I never had the 
| fortune of even seeing, our duty being 
severe, nor did I angle more than one 
and then for a few hours only, on 
mall lake, within about two miles of 
ifax. On this day I caught five middling- 
brown trout with a small Dromore fly, 
though I tried many others, no other 
would do. I state this as a very re 
kable circumstance, and fully indicative 
the general merit of this fly. 

have, within the last few years, fished 
hiquin for a short time with Lord Howth 
Mr. Frank Sheridan ; the latter of 
n is, I regret to say, since dead. Lord 
th, Mr. M‘Donnell, and Mr. Finucane 
red together, and I could perceive that 
lordship, if not an experienced angler, 
a very quick and decided one ; for he 
ight two or three trout, and good ones, 


jong weeds. He played them well. Mr. 
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Sheridan had never before handled a rod : 
yet, after a few directions, threw the line 
extremely well, and caught two very fine 
trout, which he played most correctly. | 
have never met more promising anglers 
than the two I mention. Mr. M‘Donnell 
did not seem to be much interested in the 
sport, and dreads wet, as he is subject to 
the gout. Mr. Finucane is certainly a good 
angler, though apt soon to tire and give up. 
He is a capital whip, can drive any number 
of horses in a team, and is most careful, 
without being in the least nervous or un- 
steady in any exigence. It is an undoubted 
fact, that all persons who can drive well, 
throw a line exactly, and very shortly 
become capital anglers, provided only that 
they have due perseverance, and commence 
their occupations where fish are plenty. 

I must here confess to one essay in the 


art of driving in my younger days, in 
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h I certainly overrated my charioteer- 


9 very strong wild horses to a nice 
aeton, belonging to a maternal relation 
mine, and set off for Ennis ; the only 
de of action which I understood being, 
en one of the horses went too fast, to 
‘the other to keep pace with him: it 
lowed that my progress was rapid, though 
tunately, unattended with any casualty, 
oud running over two or three passen- 
(a circumstance, in those days, not to 
heeded) ; until, turning a corner, at the 
e of Clare, where a cursed May-pole 
firmly imbedded in stone and mortar, 
not having calculated my distance, I 
; upset, thrown to a considerable dis- 
and nearly killed—while the vehicle 
dragged a long way, and almost com- 


ely destroyed. 
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In this rough way I was cured of my 
early propensity—for both the considera- 
tion of its danger to my bodily welfare, 
and its eventual mischief to my worldly 
prosperity, had their due influence on me ; 
and hence I derive a lesson for all, that, 
though a good whip may, by a little in- 
struction, become a good angler—yet it 
does not follow that a good, or even a 
great angler, can pretend to be a good, or 
safe driver, without due training. 

Therefore, dear friends, learn wisdom, and 
eschew driving two or more horses, till you are 
properly trained, and can master one effec- 
tually. Let me here add some hints:—Try 
not stroakall fishing in the rapids of the Shan- 
non, lest you chance to fare as badly as I - 
have done. Suffer not guns to be carried in 
your boats, nor be attended by dogs of any 
kind, on Jake or river, when you angle— 


you may as well have otters alongside of you. 
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en returning from Connemara, after 
rst visit, I met Mr. Pigot, of the 
’s County, who, I am convinced, is a 
angler, and who had been in Sweden, 
2 the salmon fishing is superb, and the 
ry large; he had himself killed one 
rty-elight pounds. He considered the 
res to be bad, coarse anglers. Strange 
y, he had been refused leave to fish at 
Dartin’s ; but there must have been 
mistake, as it is the only instance I 
lJearn of permission being refused by 
gentleman, when properly sought for. 
cilled vast quantities of small trout on 
different lakes in the neighbourhood of 
‘s hotel, where he lodged, but caught 
ish of any size—the white trout and 
n not being suffered to pass the weirs 
ter the 12th of. August. 

ptain Francis M‘Namara would be a 


[angler if he had practice ; he throws 
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a line well, and has fished very respectably 
with me on Dromore, where, on one occa. 
sion, he killed three fine trout, and I only 
one. Mr. Armstrong fishes well; but | 
can't forgive his introduction of that ill- 
favoured machine called the otter, which | 
have treated so unceremoniously in one of 


has been 


the foregoing chapters. Mr. A 
in several parts of France, Germany, and 
Switzerland ; and in all these countries it 
does not seem that the art of angling is at 
all well understood, particularly with the 
artificial fly ; and their attempts at tying 
are truly ridiculous and clumsy. He in- 
formed me that in some places the idea of | 
taking trout with any thing but the natural 
fly or a bait was ridiculed, until fine dishes 
of trout were produced to the astonishment 
of the natives, taken with Irish flies, chiefly 
of the Inchiquin and Dromore kinds. 


In Canada the fishing is splendid ; and 
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the many orders from thence and the 
ted States, to the Limerick hook-makers, 
to be presumed the art is progressing. 
run of salmon in that country is very 


and there are immense trout in the 


“Some dreadful accidents have occurred 
he practise of taking guns in your boat 
ile fishing. About two years ago, a poor 
n was shot upon a small lake near 
fin, while a party were duck shooting. 
u may very probably, perhaps often, 
a hook in the jaw of a salmon, or 
a fly in it, in the act of striking, or 
your casting line, or even break your 
1 line in the same act, or, it may be, 
rod: yet all these are venial offences 
red with the enormous guilt of giving 
I ge fish slack line. This is the greatest 
tory crime an angler can be guilty of, 
not to be forgiven, except in one 
L,I. ; G 
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uncommon and solitary case, which may sel- 
dom occur, but where it is necessary, as | 
have explained in one of the chapters on 
salmon fishing. If a salmon has a slack 
line amongst rocks, you are done with him ; 
if a large trout amongst weeds, you are 
done with him too, most probably ; there- 
fore, beware—you have no excuse if you 
have a good wheel, and do not use your 
fingers as if you were wheeling up a jack 
spit. Should you be on land, and hard 
pressed, run back, always taking care that 
there are no bog holes or drains behind 
you; but if you are in a boat, make the 
rower or rowers keep off, till you have your 
rod well bent on your victim. If all these 
instructions, particular as they are, fail to 
keep you from this crime, may you lose 
your flies and fish in rocks and weeds, and 
your hat and gloves in the water !__may 


the rain find its way into your sleeve |— 
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you forget your cigar case and dram 
e !—and, finally, when you wash your 


after coming in, may your shirt sleeves 


into the basin you are using ! 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


ANGLING WITH A YOUNG GENTLEMAN OF THE HIGHEST 
PROMISE, NOW NO MORE—LUDICROUS INCIDENT—LAMENT 
FOR MR. CROWE’S EARLY DEATH. 


As I write not only for effect, and the 
instruction of my brother sportsmen, but 
for their entertainment, I will here relate 
an adventure that occurred to the late Mr. 
William Crowe, and me, on the Lake of 
Inchiquin. 

We were angling together one day, to 
little purpose, the wind having died away, 
and not being provided with any trolls, 
(it was early in the month of June,) but 
having only a nice cross-line, and being 
driven to extremities, we arranged it at last 


with a set of small flies, and Mr. Crowe 
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the shore of part of the lake which 
tolerably clear of weeds and rushes. 
had not proceeded long in our avoca- 
, when | caught a trout of nearly three 
s weight, which I put into my bag— 
Crowe being without bag or basket, and 
g@ a very small landing-net. Shortly 
, Mr. Crowe caught two more of some- 
larger size, which were landed by his 
dant with much difficulty, after which 
oposed to near the shore, and take in 
two trout. This he declined, saying 
he would join me in the boat at the 
le, which we were now approaching 
en we arrived at it, in a very shallow 
inside the weeds, and quite unexpect- 
he got hold of an enormous trout, (at 
_ for Inchiquin, where very large trout 
ot often met,) which he played re- 
wkably well—bringing him, at last, near 


ony, Mr. Armstrong’s sportsman, who 
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was also fishing on this day, but whose boat | 
was some distance from us. He essayed to 
put the large trout into the little net, but 
to no purpose, the trout tumbling out re- 
peatedly, “when Morony attempted to clap 
the net down on him. At this, there 
was a general outcry, and much cursing ; 
I, all the time, holding the flies from 
the weeds, but unable, from being more 
than forty yards from the shore, to 
give any other assistance. Mr. Crowe’s 
man ran for the large net, Morony stood 
stupified with maledictions and abuse, still 
trying to land the large trout—when, 
amidst this scene of confusion, two large 
cur dogs rushed forth, seized and carried 
off the two fine trout which had been previ- 
ously killed, and made away with them— 
William Crowe still holding the large trout. 
Great as was my afiliction, I could not 


- forbear laughing itnmoderately. The man 
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st arrived with the large net, and the 
put was landed, which weighed six pounds. 
general chase of the dogs ensued, but one 
ly of the trout was rescued, and that in 
ost mutilated and mangled state. The 
ar was regularly devoured notwithstand- 
g the ardour of the pursuit. In about 
10 hours after, hill and dale resounded 
ith the cry of the punished dogs, which 
ventured to return before the sun had 
upon the anger of their pursuers. 

Mr. Crowe is now no more : he died young, 
_happy are those who die young. He was 
ne anda good young man, an excellent 
Jer, and my constant companion in our 
c ursious. He was intended for the Church, 
it his natural bias was to the army, and it 
aswith much difficulty he could be persuaded 
give his consent to be a clergyman. I 
lieve I was, in a great degree, instrumen- 


‘in influencing his decision. He would 
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say, “ How can I conscientiously declare 
that I don’t embrace this profession from 
worldly motives, when I have to step into 
almost a sinecure of eight hundred a year ?” 
I undertook to combat his reasons, by placing 
in contrast the mischief, misery, and fatigue 
of a military life. 

He died of a painful and lingering disor- 
der, regretted and admired by all who were 
acquainted with him. He would, had his 
life been spared, have been an ornament to 
the profession he was about to embrace, and 
to society in general. I fear I may incur 
censure for my moments of moralizing ; 
but when I remember those young and old, 
who have fallen around me, “ like leaves in 
wintry weather,’ I cannot abstain from 
| occasionally indulging the vein. Many 
friends still remain to me—some of the 
best of them—long may they survive to 


cheer me ! 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 


CTIONS TO ANGLERS AT DIFFERENT PERIODS OF THE 
YEAR—WINTER—SPRING—SUMMER. 

N all kinds of angling are, or ought to 
an end, at least for trout or salmon, 
ce are in season and excellent during the 
r months) look to your rods. If the 
ces are loose, let them be glued afresh ; 
oops are wanting, let them be put in, 
| tied carefully, as well as the splices, 
good strong waxed silk; after which 
e some good boiled oil, and rub it lightly 
evenly on your butts and tops, hanging 
hem up separately, the tops depending from 
st ing fastened to your top loop—the butt 
a string put through the hole in which 
G2 
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your wheel was placed. The room or place : 
fitted for this purpose should be kept free 
from dust, or the meddling of idle persons, 
and the nails or hooks from which the rods 
hang, should be strong and firmly fixed, and 
the longer the rods are left unused the bet- 
- ter, as, when sufficient time is given to 
harden it, the oil is preferable to varnish, 
which is apt to peel off. By the ensuing 
spring, all will be well seasoned, and per- 
fectly impervious to wet. The wheels and 
lines should be put by carefully and sepa- 
rately, the lines rolled on little open frames, 
and hung up in places where children or 
mice can’t get at them. 

When the weather is wet or cold, or if 
if you have nothing else to do, get out 
several links of gut, and many hooks of 
various sizes, set about tying them up, put 
on various tails and jibs, both for trout and 


salmon, adapted to the size of the hook, or 
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fish intended to be angled for; after 
ich rub the arming and tying carefully 
; nicely with good varnish, nearly to the 
of the intended fly, but no farther, and 
care the varnish does not touch the 
by this mode a great advance will be 
ude towards the completion of any fly you 
efer, or that you have found a killing one 
previous season, and if you are blessed 
th an amiable wife or daughter, she will 
{ the most efficient service, and she may, 
da little time, particularly if well-tem- 
d, arrive to a very great degree of 
lence in fly-tying—a delightful and 
tertaining study, and one which she will 


fully to occupy her mind while engaged 


s the season comes round, it is strongly 
mmended that the angler should recoi- 
the directions given for the early and 


salmon fishing—that is, for the spring 
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and summer months. The flies used in the | 
Shannon, in the months of February, March, 
and April, will answer equally well in the 
northern rivers, particularly at Ballyshan- 
non, which is super-excellent fishing ground. 
The flies need not be so large, but in these 
early months must be gaudy, with a few 
plainer changes. When the season ad- 
vances, the directions which apply to the 
Blackwater, the Lee, the Suir, and the Nore, 
will have their due effect. 

Let it be always borne in mind, that in 
all rivers which salmon face early in the 
spring, if they are not taken, it is the fault 
of the angler who does not try for them 
with proper baits or flies, or who mistakes 
the colour, the size, or the gaudiness of the fly 
fit to be used according to the colour of the 
water ; or the proper baits, which are then 
(in the spring months) small trout, gravelin, 


(or par) fry, and loaches. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


ANICAL DIRECTIONS—TO SPLICE A LINE—OF TEMPER. 
| HOOKS—OF DYING HECKLES—TO MAKE A CROSS LINE 
ERRIFIC CROSS FISHING—INCIDENT OF A NEWLY INVEN- 
) HOOK. 

he line be a twisted one, open the diffe- 
| strands of each end, which you can 
by untwisting, and cut off a little bit of 
2 strand, so that they may lie in smooth 
one another ; after which, if you are 
get a strong pin, and stick it into your 
Joons near your knee; about which 
put three or four turns of one end of 
me, adapting the distance to what you 
convenient ; after which take a thread 
well waxed silk of any colour but black, 
- black is always greasy) and tie the two 
s which had been opened carefully and 
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exactly, beginning a little below where ‘oil 
had opened them, and ending next your. | 
self where the opening ceases ; after which | 
loop and fasten the lines, rub down the 
tying first with a little wax, and then, with 
the handle of your knife ; after which, var- 
nish well, rubbing on the varnish with your 
thumb and fore-finger. If you have an eight- 
plat line, you must open the plats with a pin, 


and act as above directed. 


OF TEMPERING HOOKS. 


As it is probable that many occasions 
may occur on which a knowledge of this 
very necessary process may be required, and 
as I do not judge it right to give any direc- 
tions for making either them or rods, lest I 
should be thought to interfere with the 
tradesmen, I give the following directions 


which may be found of service in cases of 
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ency. If some of a parcel are soft, as 
en happen in the temper, or that the 


may have been broken, or that you 


or that you do not like the shape of 
you have; in these latter cases, first 
_ the hooks, for doing which you will 
directions by-and-bye, then sharpen the 
ts which, must be done with a very fine 
small, half-round file ; have a cast iron 
] square ladle with a long handle, into 
, put your hooks; after which put 
into a clear turf fire, that produces 
ashes, and not yellow, and when you 
that the hooks assume a_ blood-red 
earance, dip them instantly into a bowl 
with cold water, and when you take 
n out of the ladle, try with a knife 
ther it scrapes them; and be careful 
you handle them, for, if hard, they are 
e as glass. If they scrape, they are 
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not hard enough, and you must repeat the 
process until they are. You must next have 
a flat, even board, on which put some sea 
sand, or pounded brick bat, and rub each 
hook carefully until it assumes a bright ap- 
pearance, by doing which you will soon 
perceive the blue appearance in the temper. 
You must also have a long-handled square of 
iron, which should be at the large end about 
four inches in length, and three in breadth, 
and about half an inch in thickness : this 
you are to put into the fire, where it is to 
remain until sufficiently, but not too hot. 
This you will be able to judge of, by rubbing 
a bit of tallow to it, which, if it lights, it is 
too hot, except for very large hooks. You 
then put on the iron as many hooks as you 
can examine at a time, and when they turn 
to a light blue or sanguine colour, tip them 
with the tallow, or bit of small candle, and 


as soon as it dries on the hooks throw them 
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and let them cool before you try them. 
flat part of the iron should be perfectly 
ooth. In this way if the iron cools too 
uch, it can be easily re-heated, and before 
hooks are put on, should always be rub- 
| clean to take off the ashes. It is un- 
essary to state to an angler the different 
ees of heat required for large and small 
ks, or the absolute necessity of trying 
y hook before a fly is tied on it, which 

be best done by sticking the point of a 
ok into a deal board or table, (but not 
a mahogany or oak one, which are too 
timbers for the purpose, and may 
k the points of even good hooks.) You 
by this means, judge whether sufficient 
manence and elasticity has been attained. 
I am on this subject, I can confidently 
ommend to my readers, Mr. Ettingsall, 
0. 12, Merchants’ Quay, Dublin, as a 
sr of hooks. He has adopted my plan 
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of making hooks, at additional trouble and. 
expense, and has perfectly succeeded in the 
shape. He is a civil, obliging man, not at 
all mercenary, and will obey instruction, 
which few of his trade will do. He is 
well supplied with all angling apparatus, 
and will not disappoint his customers, unless 
they are very impatient. He has already 
had more orders for hooks of the new pat- 
tern than he is able to furnish ; it being 
seen that they possess the additional advan- 
tage of giving much greater facility to the 
fly-tier, and of not being so apt to wear the 
arming of the link. The best German steel 
is used, and the hooks are filed from bars, 
as in the Limerick way. The Dublin hooks 
are formed from wire, are often bearded 
and pointed carelessly, and rounded in the 
shank—a very great inconvenience to fly- 
tiers. 


If you wish to change the shape of your 
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first put them into the ladle above 
sribed, and insert it into a clear turf fire 
i] they assume a blood-red colour, take 
m up, and let them cool; they are then 
te soft, you can shape them with a plyers 
any form you wish; after which again 
hem into the fire, and obey the direc- 


ions given above. 


OF DYING HECKLES. 


if yellow, procure as many of the heckles 
old white cock as you may want ; sort 
n as in sizes, first stripping off the su- 
fluous down near the butt, and tying by 
id butts closely together the different 
if soiled or dirty they should be 
lly washed in soap and water, and 
d to dry gradually. Make a solution 
ong alum water, which boil, and then 
erse your heckles for three or four 


tes, adding as mnch turmerick as. 
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will give the colour you desire ; and when 
you find they have taken the dye properly, 
dip them in very cold water, and suffer 
them to dry in the air, or near a sunny 
window. Red heckles dyed yellow in the 
above way are excellent on almost every 
description of fly, particularly olives of all 
shades. It is to be remarked, that the feet 
of almost all natural flies are lighter coloured 
than the bodies ; perhaps this circumstance 
may account for the superiority of the red 
heckle dyed yellow over most others. Of 
dying greens, reds, clarets, and various 
other colours I shall say nothing, for the 
best of reasons—my want of knowledge of 
the subject ; but as alum is the basis on 
which all dyes are made permanent, it can 
be by no means very difficult to gain infor- 
mation as to forming the other shades of 
various colours from hatters, wool-dyers, or 


even milliners. 
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TO MAKE A CROSS LINE. 


nd now, not having the fear of Sir 
 or-Mr. J n H 


I will give the best instructions I can 


n, before 


making this apparatus, so necessary to 
anglers, particularly to those who may 
, riven to extremities. 
et a silk line thirty yards in length, 
nich tie to a branch of a tree, and stretch 
yell to take out the twist ; if it has been 
the mode of doing which I have be- 
escribed) so much the better. Have 
en §8’s,* with the loops neither too big 
too snall. They must be a little wider 
he thickness of the line, but not much. 


have an assistant, so much the better— 


nall steel wire hooks by which the droppers are attached 


ng on the cross line—so called from their resemblance 
tter S. 
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if not, a strong pin in the knee of your 
pantaloons will render you independent. 

Let the line be coiled up between your 
little and forefinger rather carelessly, then 
string up the §’s on the line behind your 
hand, or to your left; then begin putting 
on your first s, leaving five or six inches for 
your first loop, then have some pretty strong 
silk, well waxed, and lie it closely and 
carefully on the line for about two inches 
or a little more, this is called arming the 
line, and fasten well. Then make a knot 
on the line where the loop is or ought to be, 
and take care that the knot is on the armed 
part of the line ; then slip down your s, and 
make another knot beyond it, nearer to your- 
self, also on the armed part, (it is a great mis- 
take to make the knot beyond the armed 
part on the plain line, and this ‘mistake | 
Ettingsall committed in his cross line ; the 


arming makes it stronger,and the knot, which 
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length, on the line towards yourself, 
wroceed in the same way, taking care 
‘no more than one s is let down at a 
and keeping the remainder to your 
wards yourself; in this way you 
arming, knotting, tying, and letting 
| 's, every six feet, and when your line 
e S's that have been put on is getting 
ngth, you can make a small roll of it 
bit of a paper, or a little card, which 
| facilitate your knotting. In this way 
you have fourteen §’s up, which I con- 
nough for a cross line, put a loop at 
end, to which single swivels are to be 
hed, and your cross line is finished ; 
you must, either with nice varnish, or 
boiled oil, rub well under the 8's, in 


that they should not too quickly wear 
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away the silk tying, and there is no harm 
in repeating this process more than once. 

I have already directed how the droppers 
should be made. They are usually of slight, 
silk line. Mine are always of gut, which 
are more expensive, but fish better, and are 
not so liable to twist. Many use brass wire 
under the S’s ; but I prefer silk, conceiving 
it does not corrode the line so quickly 
as the brass wire ; and when the silk 
wears, it may be armed again; but it 
cannot be expected that a light cross line 
at hard work such as we had, can be very 
permanent, or last for more than one or two 
seasons, at most. 

These directions will answer as to the 
length of any cross line; for a river five 
flies are sufficient, except it be very wide. 
4 will here relate a curious adventure which 
took place on the river Donbeg or Cooraclare, 


an excellent salmon river, but very foul and 
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stumps. I had lost so many flies 
umon by these stumps that I deter- 
on cross fishing it, and I got a 
ble angler in my neighbourhood to 
mpany me. 

had a strong five-fly cross line, with 
e droppers, and our flies on all good 
e-gut ; and came on an excellent reach, 
a fine breeze against the current, 
was slight. We had only just com- 
ed, when a large flock of tame geese 
ry swiftly over the river, and in a 
ine with our cross line. We most 
nately raised our hands, and_ in- 
y had three of them firm. 

is almost impossible to describe the 
-splashing, swimming, flying, running 
d down the river for nearly an hour ; 
to complete our confusion, at my com- 
ms side, a set of outrageous women, 


ng the noise and outcry, came down, 
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and if they could have got stones, would 
have annihilated him, charging him as the 
cause of the state their geese were in. At 
length he was forced to run for his life, 
having cut the line and the concern at once, 
At length (but not until the geese were 
nearly dead) I contrived to land the line, 
and with great difficulty extracted the flies. 
The reach was destroyed, my companion 
had fled, the wind fell away, and I 
walked disconsolately to the village of Coo- 
raclare, about a mile distant, where I was 
glad to take some rest after the great fatigue 
and vexation I had undergone. 

At length sunset approached, a little 
breeze had sprung up—it just struck me that , 
if there were salmon on the reach just men- 1 
tioned, they might, by that time, have re- ; 
covered from the fright and confusion they — 
must have been thrown into by the geese — 


incident. Away I darted to the spot, and — 
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not taken six throws, when I got hold 
| a most noble spring fish ! Up and down I 
ed him for nearly half-an-hour, holding 
well from the stumps; and I at length 
ffed him ; but off he carried my gaff, it 
ng got loose from the stick. I had 
ck him, however, through the bone near 
tail, so that he soon turned on his side, 
drew him at last to shore. He weighed 
uty-four pounds! 1 had now, at near 
tfall, five miles to return, over bogs, 
and rivers, to my home, unattended as 
; but I was then young and strong, 


thought nothing of it. Now quantum 


as once much entertained by the 
of an angler to make a cross line. 


up and enclosed his first s very 


meining s’s on the line behind his 


| of course the knots prevented his 


bie ete ok 
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going further. He then asked what he 
should do. I directed him to begin at the 
other end, and he accordingly did exactly 
as at his first commencement. Not another 
S was it practicable to put up. He gave it 
up in a rage, and IJ suffered him to burst 


in his ignorance. 


OF A NEWLY INVENTED HOOK. 


This is a hook with an eye in the shank. 
It is another Scotch invention, and as to its 
usefulness may be placed on a par with the 
newly invented mode of breeding salmon. — 
Any fly tied on a hook of this description — 
must be clumsy. It is liable to drop back 
on the link; the knot is more likely to — 
wear than on an armed link, and the body j 
of the fly will probably disappear altogether, j 
if the shank is not lined with waxed silk. 7 


There is also another disadvantage : if y ot 
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ave not every thing laid out, and ready 
put on, and if you have to look for 
| article, you must knot, for there is no 
Ik to hold, and you cannot turn under the 
ik; at best, it is but a paltry saving, 
though it may answer tolerably for 
ss line, for throwing nicely it is too 
A large-sized description of this 
of hook answers well for trolling, and 
uiddling-sized one will do for retaining 
ead of the bait in its proper position, 
may be used for the head of the shrimp 
ep it firm, after having inserted 


first hook in its tail, as heretofore 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


A LIST OF NECESSARY ARTICLES WITH WHICH EVERY Goop 
ANGLER SHOULD BE PROVIDED—TOGETHER WITH DESCRIP. 
TIONS AND PATTERNS OF SOME VERY KILLING FLIES. 


A SMALL one-handed plane, with a double 
iron, and an iron sole. 

A large coarse cut file, and a smaller and 
finer cut one. 

A good chisel, and two or three half round 
fine cut files, small size. 

A watchmaker’s microscope, particularly 
useful in the inspection of natural flies, and 
a great assistance in their imitation. — 

A large knife with a saw in one end, and 
a strong blade in the other—the want of 
which instrument is often sorely felt, if an 


oar pin breaks under the rowers’ hands on a 
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and that you happen to be on a lee 


y) 


re, pretty well tired, with a long walk 


A good penknife and scissars ; a small 
d-vice, and a neat plyers, with two 
unded points, to bring any hooks you 
pose to soften, to the shape you prefer. 
Some good well-soldered loops for your 
ds ; some tyers, that is, bits of thin sheet 
pper, properly cut to fasten them im; 
some solid loops. 

Some good glue, some boiled oil, and a 
uple of little bottles of varnish, which 
ui must keep well corked, and which must 7 
always warmed when you are about to 
e them, either near a fire, or by being 
it into boiling water. 

Coarse and fine silk thread of all kinds ; 
nge and yellow are best for fly-tying. 
mson looks well on a rod. Good shoe- 


aker's wax; if you can, purloin a small 
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ivory paper-knife, from a literary character, — 
Cut a little notch in the top of it; it wil] 
do better than a stick to push down your 
hook, before extracting it from the tongue 
of a trout or salmon. Have your priest, or 
short stick always at hand in bag, basket, 
or boat. A good No. 1 canvass bag, and 
a tolerably sized basket, for eatables and 
drinkables. It is quite unnecessary to say 
any thing of rods, wheels, hooks, lines, 
gaffs, or landing-nets—all these being the 
principal items in your preparation, and 
already particularized. But, as I am not 
altogether a Mathewite, I recommend, be- 


sides a supply of cigars, a well-covered, 


well-sized dram-bottle, tolerably full. 


SOME PATTERNS OF APPROVED FLIES. 


The Dromore-sized fly, yellow tinsel, 


and rough yellow mohair tail; mallard- 
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ather jib, with the silk turned under the 


Rather smaller size, white silver cord, 
ugh green tint, same jib. 


Same size, white tinsel, smooth green 


_ The above three in their incipient state 

of tying—the latter with deep-brown body, 

red heckle from the tail. 

Same size and colour, with rough yellow 

mohair tail, and same jib—red heckle. 

The Dromore fly perfect. The pattern 

ould be good. 

- Small ‘size Dromore fiy—both having 
en often fished with. 

Brown Westmeath fly, red eyes in the 

ad. | 

Brown rush Westmeath fly, rale feather 

om the right and left wing. 

Claret-colour Dromore fly, widgeon wing 

jib. 
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Inchiquin twist-bodied fly, cinnamon 
colour body, red heckle, rale wing, and 
breast feathers peacock, and peacock herle 
head. 

All these patterns are excellent on lakes, 
and on many rivers. The size may be 
varied more or less, according to circum- 
stances The silk is left under the shank 
of the unfinished patterns, as a direction 
to young fly-tiers. See the different in- 
structions. 

Lochaber grouse, middle size, which can 
be also varied as to its size, either for trout 
or salmon, and made more or less gaudy. 

- Many flies are tied with scarcely any 
body. but a red or black heckle ; and they 
do tolerably well in clear water and light 
winds, and for small fish, particularly fry : 
but no fly is comparable to the pig’s fur fly, 
for when the heckle is cut, as is often 


the case, the fur can be picked out with a 


Bis ES? 1 ae Bits ie EAS Pel ae ‘ Roa) AS Pye fis hy A ame Z “ 
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n, and it may be all the better for the 


ange, as Corny said of J—— H ns 


rod, after it was broken three or four 
mes. | | 

The small soft feather of the rale is often 
ed Lochaber way, and is very good at 


mes for small and middle-sized flies. 


22 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


ON THE SEVERAL ACTS IN FORCE FOR THE PRESERVATION 
OF FISH.* 


THE first of these acts that I purpose to 
comment on, is that against standing nets, 
stop nets, and still nets; and so early as 
the reign of Charles the First, we find the 
government so conscious of the eventual 
mischief of these erections, as to have 
enacted very stringent laws against the 
offence of using them. I have in a former 
chapter stated, that when the scull of salmon 


is broken or impeded before reaching cer- 


* This chapter was written in June, 1841, but is retained 
for the sake of some remarks, which may still have some 
value. 
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tain points, they turn back to the ocean, 
ond abandon the rivers they had sought 
altogether, seeking other inlets; but this, 
and other subsequent acts, tending to the 
me object, are defeated by the most 
shameful evasions, and often through the 
edium of the magistrates themselves, who 
it forward, as the ostensible owners of 
hese obstructions, men not worth a far- 
ng, and for whom these said offending 
nagistrates feel so much commiseration, as 
0 decline punishing them. 

There is also another evasion practised, 
d successfully. Copper and iron wire 
veirs are erected, with meshes like the 
empen nets; and our judges are so puzzled, 
nd our lawyers so intent on involving all 
natters capable of a doubtful interpretation 
obscurity, that there is either no decision, 
9 one rather favourable to the culprits. 


Of this I have been informed on good 
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authority. Now let me at once propose a 
reinedy for this abuse. 

Let the law be clear against the erection 
of any obstruction whatsoever ; but let the 
landlords, and those tenants entitled by 
lease, have the liberty of drawing, with 
legal nets, (that is, three and a half-inches 
from knot to knot,) every day but Sunday ; 
and let the townland on which any of the 
obstructions alluded to are erected, or left 
standing, be subjected to a fine of five 
pounds per day, to be levied by the barony 
constable, in the same manner as the grand 
jury cess, or poor law tax. 

Touch the pockets of these folk, and the 
nuisance will be soon abated ; and let the 
law be positive, decided, and clear, not only 
with respect to salmon, but trout, which are 
fully as fine and valuable a fish, particularly 
in the lakes, where thousands of them have 


been murdered by set nets, and equally 
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ongly framed, for the protection of 


pawning fish. If the fine were at once 
leviable on the townland, the farmers would 
very cautious of permitting the advent 


f poachers to their rivers. J am aware that 


ers of the rivers are exactly those who are 
he chief destroyers of the fish, or at least 
o know who they are ; and very cautious 
ndeed would they be of suffering lights and 
pears in their neighbourhood, if they had to 
ay dearly for the permission. 

Besides, let it be recollected (and I am 
ry to be obliged to make the admission ) 
at the Irish—I mean the least indepen- 
ent class—are a people who, suffered to 
nfringe upon one law with impunity, will 


hink little of the infraction of others, until 
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they are overtaken by exemplary punish- ' 
ment ; and there is no lesson they dread 
more than one which touches their pockets. 
There is another class of men, too, who, of 
all descriptions of persons, are the most 
addicted to poaching. J mean pensioners,* 
many of whom are perfectly well able to 
perform garrison duty, who would as readily 
carry a musket as they do a salmon-rod, and 
could walk twenty miles a day after an 
enemy as easily as in the pursuit of their 
sport. Such being the state of things, I 
would, with the greatest deference, submit, 
that all the inland fishing acts should be 
embodied in one comprehensive one, with 
the following provisos :— 

First—That there should be a complete 


prohibition of the use of standing nets, stop 


* In the case of the pensioners, something like good sense 
has been shown since the above was written ; but their sta- 
tions ought to be changed. 
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ets, and still nets, whether of hemp, iron, 
or. copper-wire, or any other material, in 
all lakes, rivers, seas, marshes, slabs, and 
rands; with permission to the lawful 
wners and qualified proprietors to draw, 
ith legally constructed nets. That all eel 
eirs not patent ones, should be levelled ; 
and that on no account should any eel-net 
be permitted to remain after the 1st day of 
February, which would prevent the salmon 
fry from being destroyed so early : yet it is 
not so with respect to the growing trout, 
which, about that time, drop down to the 
sea, and would shortly return fine grown 
: fish. That the police should be authorized 
whenever they perceive an infraction of the 
) w, to seize and destroy all unlawful nets, 
nd take up all persons using lights, spears, 
id gaffs by night, where trout and salmon 
pawn. I am aware that the police are 


bound to execute all warrants ; but, though 
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they should catch the offenders, flagrante 
delicto, they must take no notice of them 
without the circuitous mode of summons, 
And then, who is to summon? It is often 
an unsafe proceeding. If two men are 
boxing, they infringe the law ; and, if seen, 
are brought up. Why not, then, unlawful 
net fishers and night poachers? The 
offence is evident, and admitted to be a 
breach of the law ; yet it is to be passed 
over. This is a circumstance which should 
not be allowed to escape the observation of 
the legislature, and calls for remedy ; and as 
our police have in general very little to do, 
they could not be better employed than in 
detecting those idle persons who are a 
nuisance and a disgrace to the country, and 
many of whom are well armed: and, though 
I may be accused of holding some very 
aristocratic notions, I will here, without 


hesitation, declare it as my opinion, that the 
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yeasanty of the country should be deprived 
jogether of fire arms.* They are much 
tt er off without them, and would be much 
re likely to attend to those legitimate 
occupations to which they are called by 
“ovidence. I would, moreover, provide 
the opening of gaps in salmon and 


-weirs from six o’clock on Saturday 


There is another disgraceful and cruel 
practice resorted on the lakes and rivers 
r the purpose of killing eels in summer, 
n they are undoubtedly out of season, 
ing with long spears, then dragging 
em through the teeth of the ‘spear, and 
nging them on a large cord half alive. 
s custom, if permitted at all, should 


only tolerated in- bog holes, but not in 


hen this was written the arms bill was not in con- 
tion. 
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any lake or river, as it scares away the fish, 
and often destroys them. Both taout and 
salmon have been often found wounded and 
mutilated by this practice; and it should 
not be overlooked, any more than the va- 
rious contrivances resorted to for killing 
trout with hoop-nets, at the tail of mill- 
wheels, turning water in cascades, &c.—all 
which offences may be very well provided 
against in one act, simply and_ plainly 
drawn; and it is to be hoped that, when 
our legislators respire a little from their 
more important labours and struggles, the 
few observations and suggestions I have 
presumed to make, may not be deemed un- 
worthy of notice. Having so far, to the 
best of my judgment, pointed out the defects 
of our legislative enactments, I will, in a few 
words, advert to the local mischief inflicted 
on the country by the inefficiency or want 


of observance of the present laws. 
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A stranger who is a good shot, and an 
neler, arrives in Ireland : he naturally in- 
mires in what part of the country there is 
an e, or where it is preserved; whether 
ve is salmon or trout-fishing ; and if so, 
ere. He will not go where he is told 
at grouse and partridge are to be bought 
ily in the market, as in Ennis, and many 
r towns, nor where trout and salmon 
destroyed in every possible way, nor 
lere every one that chooses takes out his 
, his dogs, and fishing-rods, and acts as 
likes, the magistrates not caring a far- 
ng about the matter. No: he will go 
Mayo and Connemara, or to the north, 
perhaps to the Westmeath lakes, and to 
ose parts of the island where there is 
me attempt at preserving game and fish, 
though in most parts of this country 
ort of all kinds would be fully as good as 
the localities to which I allude ; yet, 
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from the almost inconceivable apathy of | 
those concerned, the real interests of the 
people themselves are sacrificed, for thou- 
sands of pounds would be expended by 
sportsmen in districts which are scarcely 
ever visited except on business. The pea- 
santry would be employed and rewarded— 
the country would be explored—and its 
many natural advantages and capabilities 
discovered and made known. Mutual in- 
tercourse would be productive of additional 
civilization ; and the resident gentry 
would shortly find themselves rewarded 
in the affection of their tenantry, who 
would quickly discover that nothing ought 
to endear them more to their natural 
protectors than a strict obedience to the 
laws. And here let me express a hope 
that the ties which, at one time, bound 
the landlord and tenant together, may 


be once more strongly cemented, that dis- 
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irbance and agitation may cease—and 
at all parties may league for one effi- 
ent end— 


THE GOOD OF THEIR NATIVE LAND. : 


wa rae) i Spo Raa BL Sirk hee 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


LORD ELIOT’S FISHERY ACT—STRICTURES ON IT. 


During the progress of this Act through the 
House of Commons, I took the liberty of 
submitting to his lordship my opinion on 
the best mode for preventing the destruc- 
tion of trout and salmon, thinking, that from 
my long experience, some little deference 
might be conceded to the suggestions of a 
very practical angler. In this expectation 
I was deceived, nor has any notice whatso- 
ever been taken of my letter. 

I have this act now before me, together 
with various other acts passed at different 
times, for the preservation of the very valu- 


able species of fish just mentioned ; and I 
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ll freely comment on them, most ear- 
estly soliciting attention from all the 
nglers of the United Kingdom ; and not 
y from them, but from every person 
interested in the welfare, the peace, and 
} sperity of the empire, particularly that 
t of it called Ireland. 

I will, in the first instance, recite the 
visions of the act of the 10th of Charles 
First ; and a better act for the purposes 
ited was never framed. It enacts, “ That 
person of any degree shall presume, 
ith any net, keel, or any device (angling 
epted) flood-gate, salmon-pipe, or at the 
of any mill or weir, or in any straits, 
ers, or brooks, salt or fresh, take the 
g fry, or breed of any kind of salmon, 
d lakes, spinks, smawtes, or salmon- 
le ; and also that no manner of persons 
use, or set, or take any salmon with © 
such stop-nets, still-nets, or standing 
TOL. II. I 
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nets ; and that every such person so offend.’ 
ing shall lose and forfeit, for every time of 
his or theirs such offence, the sum of forty 
shillings, and the fish, and the unlawful 
nets, engines, aid devices whatsoever,” &c. 

&c. &e. ; and this act includes, in its pre- 
amble, salt rivers, fresh rivers, loughs, flashes 

fens, and marshes, and particularizes the 
very offence of stop-nets, still-nets, or stand 

ing-nets, fixed on posts or otherwise. Here 
is a well-conceived and comprehensive act ; 
and one which would have been perfect, if 
the penalty had been made leviable on the 
town land by the barony-cess collector, in 
the same manner as the grand Jury or any 
other tax ; for here there could be no mis- 
take, the offence was not to be concealed, 
and the occupiers of the Jand would take 
very good care that the practice should be — 
put a stop to. 3 


The first introduction (in latter times) of 
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e above-mentioned modes of taking fish 
the Shannon, was by a man of the name 
Trisham Haliday, a Scotchman; and in 
o or three years the declension of fish, 
icularly of a large size, was such, that 
action was threatened against him by 
Limerick Corporation. He left the 
try at last ; but his example was fol- 
ved by some of the gentlemen resid- 
on the borders of the lower Shannon ; 
unst one of whom an action was 
ght, and a verdict obtained in Ennis ; 
he had taken care to put in_ his 
» as the ostensible owner, a man not 
th a farthing, and from whom no costs 
obtainable. Since then, partial at- 
-at the revival of this nuisance have 
Made ; and now, when it was hoped 
total stop was to be put to this de- 
tive practice, a legislative enactment 


8 fully sanctioning it, under restric- 
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tions, the absurdity of which I will endea- 
your to point out. 

By Section 23 it is declared, that all nets 
which have been established twenty years 
(though heretofore illegal) are now sanc- 
tioned. Is not this an anomaly in legisla- 
tion ? 

Section 26—No stake-weir to extend 
further than low water mark. 

Section 40 directs that there shall be a 
free passage through these stake-weirs, «&c. 
from six o'clock on Saturday evening, to six 
o'clock on Monday morning, of, at least, 
four feet in width, “ provided” —now, gentle 
reader, observe the very gentlemanly and 
amiable’ consideration of Lord Eliot for 
stake-weir owners, head-weir owners, and 
millers—“ provided nothing herein con: 
tained shall be construed to render liable 
to any penalty any person who shall be 


prevented by floods, storms, or stress of 
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weather from removing such leaders during 
the continuance of such prevention.” 

Here is a proviso of an extraordinary 
nature. 

_ The stake-weirs are not to extend beyond 
low water mark, where, in ninety-nine cases 
ut of a hundred, any one may walk at 
w water, for if set out in deep water, 
navigation would be undoubtedly interfered 
ith ; then when the tide is out, what is to 
prevent the taking up the bag-nets of the 
said weir in any weather? Lord Eliot 
“may be well assured that a storm or flood 
will never be wanting to suit the conveni- 
nce and cupidity of the stake-weir owners 
this country. 

What could our legislators have been 
thinking of, (particularly the Irish portion 
them) when this proviso was inserted in 
the act? It would have been a most 


desirable circumstance, if the ancient Ger- 
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man mode of legislation had been adopted. 
They first debated their laws when drunk ; 
but they were never finally sanctioned until 
they were sober. In the present instance 
it would seem as if the sanction had been 
given before the sobering process had begun. 
This observation I make with the greatest 
deference and respect, and I adduce the act 
itself, as another instance of the peculiar 
aptitude of the Irish for the purposes of 
domestic legislation ; for it has been passed 
with scarcely any opposition, except, I be- 


lieve, from Lord Glengall, who is undoubt- 


edly entitled to the thanks of every honest 
man in the country for his interference. 

As I have considered the repeal of the 
10th of Charles the First the fundamental 
error of this act, I have dwelt fully on it. 
That act was the Macna Carta of all 
anglers, and the violation of it will render 


them perfectly careless of the preservation 


_ 
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of the species during the breeding months ; 
for what gentleman having a good salmon 
course on a river distant from the sea, or a 
large bay, will take the trouble of preserv- 
ing fish for the stake-weir owners, when he 
is certain never to see fish, till they are red 
and unwholesome, and when the law does 
not permit their being taken ? Surely it 
can only be expected that they should 
abandon all interest in the matter, and 
leave the business to be settled between 
the night poachers and the Commissioners ; 
and one thing may be relied on, that when 
the nobility and (gentry of a country do not 
pull together, it will be very difficult, indeed, 
to ensure the efficient working of any law. 
For three years past, the great spawn- 
ing river of the Fergus has been preserved 
by the subscriptions of some sporting gen- 
tlemen, and the salmon-fishing was con- 


sequently very good until this year, when 
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the stake-weirs were put down, since which ~ 


scarcely a fish is to be had. The antici- 
pated result has followed : the subscriptions 
have been withdrawn—the keepers dis- 
charged—and the poachers and commis- 
sioners may henceforward settle their ac- 
counts between them. Of the latter, indeed 
there ought to be a tolerably good supply, 
- for it is just possible that now and then one 
of them may be non inventus. 

Another fault in this act is, that the 
meshes of the nets to be used are reduced 
from three and a half inches between knot 
to knot, to only two and a half; and a 
mesh of this size, when wet and strained, 
will catch a very small fish, even large 
fry ; whereas, no fish of the salmon or trout 
kind of less than a pound weight ought to 
be taken by any draught net or in any 
stake weir. 


No doubt many of the provisions of the 
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act are good, particularly Sect. 31, which 
prevents the setting of eel-nets between 
the 10th of January and the Ist of July 
(it ought to be the Ist of September, for 
till then eels are not in season); and this 
clause, if well enforced, will be the means 
of preserving a vast quantity of trout and 
salmon fry. 

But taken altogether, the machinery of 
the act is cumbersome and unwieldy, and 
in many places its clauses are difficult to be 
understood. It will be productive of vast 
and, in many instances, unavailing expen- 
diture, for if the commissioners do not con- 
tinue resident at or near the various places 
where those accursed erections are now by 
law permitted, its provisions will be easily 
evaded, the stakes will be set out as far as 
possible, new ones formed every where, and 
not the smallest notice will be taken of the 
direction to have them opened on Saturday 
: I 2 
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evening—for here, too, Lord Eliot's cha- 
ritable provision, relative to floods and 
storms, comes most opportunely to the 
offender’s aid. Let me now enumerate the 
possible disadvantages this act may pro- 
duce. 

It will, in a great measure, put an end to 
angling in lakes and_ rivers, and conse- 
quently deprive the many poor persons, who 
are hired as rowers or sportsmen by the nu- 
merous visitors now in the habit of resorting 
thither for the sole purpose of angling, of 
their means of livelihood. 

_ Poachers will be encouraged in their de- 
predations by the apathy to be expected 
from the nobility and gentry of the country, 
who, when their amusement and recreation 
is so materially interfered with, will not, 
and ought not to trouble themselves to pre- 
serve the breeding fish. 


It will be the cause of interminable 
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_ wrangling, law suits, personal quarrels, 
: perhaps duels. Nets will be set in every 
lake and river ; the large fish, as I have 
ready observed, will either quit the 
rivers altogether, or return to the sea, and 
yemain there until they are what is called 
_ winter fish, and ready to spawn, at which 
time they are good for nothing ; and they 
will be then destroyed on the spawn beds, 
unless the commissioners and their assis- 
tants do nightly watch the rivers from the 
20th of October to the Ist of January. And 
now reverse the picture, and see what 
benefit may accrue to individuals and com- 


panies. 


tee 


: It will for a time enrich the stake weir 
Miners and their landlords; it will be a 
ine of wealth to gentlemen learned in the 
w; it will provide a vast quantity of pa- 
onage for Lord Eliot, to be shared among 


the commissioners, of whom there must be a 
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great. number, and who, if they do their — 
duty, will earn their bread very hardly ; it 
will furnish Dan O'Connell with an addi- 
tional argument for the repeal of the Union, 
fully as good a one as has yet come to his 
hand; and it will serve to gorge the in- 
satiate maw of the modern Babylon—that 
proud city, drunk with the spoils, the mer- 
chandise, and the riches of all nations, over 
which a fearful destiny impends, the fulfil-. 
ment of which may not, perhaps, be as far 
distant as is imagined. 


There can be little doubt that the mis- 


chiefs which will undoubtedly arise out of 
this act, will shortly cause its re-considera- 
tion. I will not go so far as to say that Lord 
Eliot may have been actuated by the same 
motives as induced a descendant of one of 
Cromwell’s generals, located in the county 
Kilkenny, when on his death bed, to order 


that, as soon as he departed, his doors 
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‘should be thrown open to all comers, and 
that each guest should be provided with a 
uart of whiskey, and a large sharp case- 
knife, in order that, when drunk, he might 
| murder all those about him. But the act 
s, without question, an apple of discord, not 
at all necessary to be pitched among us in 
he present state of the country. 

It has totally disgusted and disappointed 
‘the anglers of every part of the island. No 
time is allowed them for angling after the 
prohibited time for stake weirs and nets ; 
and of course it cannot be expected, under 
y circumstances, that they will interest 
themselves very warmly for the perpetua- 
tion of an odious monopoly, which carries 


ithin itself the germ of its own destruc- 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 


CONCLUSION, BUT NOT CONCLUDED. 


Here I had purposed to conclude; but, 
finding that I had omitted many observa- 
tions of material import to my angling 
friends ; and having, also, by the merest 
chance, procured much additional informa- 
tion with respect to stake rivers, I feel myself 
obliged to add a few chapters. I have in the 
course of this work too often appeared in my 
own proper person, and been my own proper 
hero. This I could not avoid : first, from 
the nature of it, it being chiefly didactic ; 
and secondly, from the fact of my being 
present in most of the scenes I have de- 


scribed : besides which, the book originated 
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a correspondence with a gentleman for 
| hom, from our first acquaintance, I have 
It the utmost respect and regard, and 
hose knowledge in this very scientific pur- 
suit I was most desirous of increasing—an 
object which, I am happy to say, has peen 
attained. 
Many of the letters written by me have 
been lost, or are not to be had; and as I 
did not keep copies, I found some difficulty 
restoring them from memory. Many I 
have not been able to recover at all; 
but in those that remain no change has 
been made, except in the form; nor is it 
ithout the greatest persuasion having been 
sed that I have hazarded myself in print— 
ot, indeed, until I was led to suppose that 


hholding the practical knowledge of the 
lence I possessed would be deemed by 
e a real loss; and when I brought 


my recollection the many disappoint- 
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ments I had suffered myself for. the want 
of a good manual, and the consequent 
expense incurred, | determined on humbly 
presenting the results of my hard-bought 
experience to those similarly circumstanced. 

Some may suppose that to give the details 
I do is an injury to tradesmen ; but I firmly 
believe that the effect will be the very re- 
verse, An angler will not go unprovided 
with any necessary, if he reads this work : 
but, when far from town or city, if a 
casualty occurs to him, he will be able to 
assist himself. For instance, he is ona lake 
in the north, west, or south of Ireland— 
his killing flies are all gone—he takes out 
his tackle—has tails and jibs on his hooks 
—gets into a cottage or grove—finishes his 
fly or flies in a very little time, and again 
commences ; or, a fresh run of natural flies 
come out, which, when he looks at through 


his microscope, he will be able to imitate. 
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Just so with rod or line—he can right him- 
self if an accident occur. No man is more 
helpless in his pursuit of sport than an 
unhandy, unprovided angler ; and the very 


best general angler I have, perhaps, ever 
n H 


unhandy, is generally unprovided with ma- 


seen, J n, though by no means 
terials for putting rods, flies, or lines to 
rights ; nor would he, I believe, take the 
trouble of doing so. Most anglers will be 
in a like predicament, until experience or 
my instruction teach them : so that, instead 
of being of disservice to tradesmen, this 
work is likely to increase their business 
considerably. 

It may be supposed that I have been 
‘rather too critical in some instances. This 
‘isa fault inherent in my disposition, which 
I have found difficult to correct, but which, 
I hope, [ have not indulged in without 


ome evident cause, and for which I will 
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give no other excuse than the occasions that 
called forth my animadversions. 

Many additional curious and remarkable 
stories and anecdotes I could furnish ; but, 
standing as I do in much awe of a 
most excellent friend, who, it is likely, 
might designate them as “records of ini- 
quity ; 
may present a rather unfavourable picture 


? 


and fearing that many of them 


of the manners and habits of the gentry in 
former days ; and cautious, besides, least I 
should lay myself open to the accusation of 
book-making, I decline further detail, merely 
observing that the anecdotes I have related 
were introduced for the purpose of relieving 
the tedium of instruction, that they often 
were the medium of conveying some useful 
hints, and were strictly and literally true 
all of them. 

It is remarkable that heretofore, in all 


the works written on angling, there are no 
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practical directions given. They are merely 
descriptive, though of much value, if only 
for the enumeration they contain of the 
names of the many great and good men 
_ who have been devoted to this sport. Since 
these were written, even in our own day, 
‘the hero Nelson, when time allowed, angled 
with his remaining hand. I am sure the 
: great duke would be a prime angler. How 
T should like to see him engaged with a 
forty pound salmon in the rapids of Donass, 
on the Shannon! I am certain he would 
manage hint well, particularly if I were 
“near him with the gaff to help the monster 
in. One assertion I hazard, in which I 
hope I may be found correct—that no 
angler ever committed suicide. Such I 
believe to be the fact—at least, I never 
could learn an instance to the con- 
ary. 


I have written plainly, and I hope in- 
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telligibly ; have not aimed at ornament ; 
nor, if so disposed, have I the presumption 
to think I could succeed. Many inaccu- 
racies, I fear, I may have been guilty of. 
Let me hope that, like J n H——n’s 
rod, it may all be for the better. At all 


events, why should not an Irishman be for- 
given as readily for writing as for speaking 
badly? But, be all this as it may, the 
litera scripta manet, my letters, have gone 
to press. 

One question I confidently propose to the 
many good and distinguished personages by 
whose acquaintance and friendship I have 
been honoured. It is this—whether I have 
ever, except most reluctantly, and, it may 
be, to prevent what I considered mischief, 
obtruded myself on public notice, either in 
speaking or writing? I anticipate what 
the reply will be, for to them it is well 
known that, though J have often been 


aa 
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obliged to appear prominently for both pur- 
poses, yet it has been always unpremeditated — 
and unwillingly. Hence, I confidently ex- 
pect as much justice from the public as has 
een conceded to me by my more intimate 
friends ; and that my readers may be good 
anglers, good men, and good Christians, 
(for all this I hope I am myself,) I most 
fervently wish—the latter term being in- 
tended to mean that stamp of Christian 
that allows liberty to all persons to pursue 
their respective routes to heaven in such 
way as their consciences shall faithfully 
direct, for any thing like exclusive salvation 
is not part of my creed. 

“ For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight— 


His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 
PopPE. 


Having quoted from this great poet, I 
annot forbear an anecdote. On my first 


isit to London, many years ago, I had 
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letters of introduction to Mr. Stacpoole, 
afterwards the Duke de Stacpoole. An- 
other young county Clare gentleman, who 
was expecting his father in town, was 
much noticed by Mr. S——, who often 
took us both in his carriage to different 
parts of the country in and about London, 
and always treated us to excellent dinners, 
usually informing us to whom the many 
fine seats we passed belonged. One day 
en route to Richmond, Mr. Stacpoole, on 
passing Twickenham, called our attention 
to the spot, saying-— 

“It was there the famous Pope re- 
sided.” 

When, to my utmost horror and aston- 
ishment, my young companion vociterously 
exclaimed— 

« Blood-an-ouns |! did the pope live 


there ?” 


° 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 


SUMMARY CHAPTER ON TROUT FLIES. 


I pp imagine that I had exhausted this 
subject ; but angling is a science in which 
there is something to be learned almost 
every season ; and within the last a very 
strange occurrence has taken place in every 
river and lake that I have fished—namely, 
he total disappearance of brown flies. Not 
single one have I met on either river or 
ake—not even the rush fly, or the Sep- 
mber one, half green, half brown. Grey 
fies, and green olives, were the prevalent 
solours. The different shades of hares’ ear, 


rats’ fur, mixed with yellow, monkeys’ fur, 
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were excellent imitations of the natural 
flies. Even the small Dromore and the 
grouse Lochaber were of little value, except 
in very high winds, and even then were 
not equal to the greys and olives, where the 
latter were tied a little more gaudily or 
Dromore way—namely, with gold cord on 
the body, and breast feather peacock and 
mallard wing. In light winds I found the 
starling, plain mallard, or snipes plain 
feather, far the best for the wing, tied 
neatly, without any additional head, grey, 
or what is called cuckoo heckle, under the 
wing, the fly middle-sized. 

I sincerely hope that the circumstance 
which I have stated will meet due conside- 
ration from those philosophers who have 
$0 summarily invented a new doctrine on 
the breeding of salmon, and that they will 
be equally successful in its solution. May 


we not ourselves be swept off some fine day 


7 
- 
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and this pretty little globe peopled with a 


"different race of beings. 


* Like leaves on trees, the race of man is found, 
Now green on high, now withering on the ground ; 
Another race the following spring supplies, 

Now fall successive, and successive rise.” 


Porr’s Homer’s Iuiap. 


But as all this is not likely to happen in 
our time, I will desist from quoting poetry, 
and return to the practical, as I purpose to 
eave nothing unsaid or unwritten that can 
benefit my brother anglers ; and, following 
; the example of Walton, Cotton, and others, 
| (but I will hope more intelligibly,) give the 

plainest directions as to the trout flies 
: dapted to the different angling months, 
eir sizes, and descriptions, and the locali- 
ie in which they may be used to 
the best advantage, either in this, or, 
may possibly be, in various other 
countries. 


VOL. IL K 
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JANUARY——TROUT. 


I have heretofore remarked that I have 
taken trout in high season on Dromore in 
the latter part of this month with files, 
which were large and gaudy ; but this lake 
is on hot limestone soil, and the fish recover 
very quickly after spawning, or some may 
not have bred at the usual time, but before, 
or perhaps not bred at all that year. They 
were not of the largest size, none exceeding 
five pounds. 

I have never fished rivers for trout 
during this month, but have sometimes 
taken them with very large salmon flies, 
and some that rose at those large flies. 
I have, at the same time, tried with 
trout flies, and they would not mind 
them, nor take any thing at the 


time. 
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FEBRUARY—-TROUT—RIVERS. 


In this month, if mild, some few flies 
make their appearance. They can, for the 
most part, be imitated by the different 
shades of hare’s ear plain, some mixed with 
very bright yellow, some with a very little 
claret colour mohair or fur. <A few of the 
bodies should be ribbed, and the best rib is 
the gold bullion of an _ officer’s epaulette, 
which, if difficult to obtain, may be easily 
abstracted with a sharp scissors when the 
gallant son of Mars is engaged, as he gene- 
rally should be, (particularly in peace time,) 
in earnest converse with a terrestrial angel ; 
and as of these there can be no scarcity, so 
as little, it may be presumed, can there be 
of officers or epaulettes. | 

A dark brown fly, as a dropper, is good 


te. 


Im this month, and so is a sooty brown, 
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both plain, with plain rale wing, and red 
heckle under the wing. 

There should be two sizes of those flies— 
one the size of the fly on the water, or a 
little bigger ; the other much larger. I 
have heretofore remarked that, if exactness 
in the colour and wing of the fly is ob- 
served, a little difference in the size will 
not avail; and I again remind all brother 
anglers to be provided with a watchmaker’s 
microscope, for without one, the most eagle- 
eyed person will not be qualified to discern 
the exact colour of the body, the rib, or 
wing of the natural fly. 

A middling large dark olive body is 
good this month, with a dyed olive heckle ; 
the wing, two feathers of the wren’s tail at 
each side ; this should be always a dropper, 
for if a tail fly, the wings are apt to crack 
off and with this dropper the grouse 


Lochaber may be used as a tail fly, or a red 
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heckle fly, both with orange body—the 
latter starling or snipe’s plain feather for 
wing. 

_ Those are the principal flies I would use 
in this month. I describe them according 
to my judgment, without applying to them 
the denominations in use among the various 
fly-tiers ; and now for the lakes. 

On Dromore the kind of fly already de- 
scribed holds its ground; but, in addition, 
the real Dromore fly, cinnamon, copper- 
coloured, and deep browns are excellent, 
tied, as directed, with peacock breast fea- 
ther and mallard wing, blue mohair head, 
sometimes a heckle or two in the wing—all 
those last mentioned for tail flies for 
: droppers, a small-sized salmon peal fly, a 
Jarge-sized hare’s ear, with a little orange 
mohair, ribbed with small three-twist gold 
cord, full grey heckle under the wing, dark 
blue or ostrich black feather head. 
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A black fur bodied fly, gold, or silver 
cord, black heckle, breast feather and 
mallard wing, orange mohair head. 

The large Westmeath dropper on single 
gut, small yellow tail, mallard jib three 
fibres, deep brown body, with a large deep- 
coloured heckle, spotted mallard wing, full 
and well divided with bead eyes as here- 
tofore stated. 

I have been rather copious in n thobe direc- 
tions, well knowing that many lakes if 
fished thus early would produce excellent 
fish and good sport in any weather that 
could be reasonably withstood with safety. 

Tedane is also a very early lake, I was 
long since told by an old fisherman that 
he had, whenever the water was low in 
the beginning of the season, always fished 
it; and that he had once on a 14th of 


February, and on a severe cold day, taken 


sixteen fine trout, and that in the act of 
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knocking the head of the seventeenth 


against the gunwale, it flew out of his 
hands into the lake, he having previously 
taken out the fly, and forgotten his priest. 
Until the season advances, the water re- 
mains high in this lake, and it covers 
much marshy ground ; therefore, in spring 
and late in harvest it is a bad lake, ex- 
cept, as remarked, the season may be 
dry. 

The flies used are chiefly of a much 
smaller size than those for Dromore, but 
otherwise of the same description, and 
both kinds may be depended on for Lough 
Mask, and the Westmeath lakes, though 
I believe that neither are ever tried so 


early. 


MARCH——TROUT——RIVERS. 


The plain hare’s ear excellent, no tail 
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but mallard feather horns, some ought to 
be ribbed with the slight bullion heckle 
only under the wing ; hare’s ear and yellow 
and hare’s ear and green also excellent 


ribbed or not ribbed, starling wing divided 


and strutting, no additional head—a black 
fly is now excellent, and so is a golden 
olive and a bright cinnamon colour with 
rale wing, the black with starling or snipe 
feather, black heckle ; the fur of the fox 
with a little yellow mohair mixed is an 
excellent body at this time, and is some- 
‘times used as a dropper without wing, 
or aught but two or three turns of a red 
heckle where the body ends at the head 
part. 


MARCH——TROUT——LAKES. 


The Dromore and Inchiquin flies—the 


latter plain rale wing sometimes mixed with 


a 
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a little breast peacock feather and divided, 
the grouse Lochaber, also the rale Loch- 
aber, which, until the spotted flies come 
out is rather better than the grouse, orange, 
and yellow silk bodied flies, tied some with 
red, some with black heckles, and some with 
plover topping as heckle, on all these I would 
twist the silk to form a rib, if possible to 
preserve the heckle or grouse feather which, 
if cut, leaves the fly of no value. All 
shades of hare’s ear, monkey and rats fur 
are also good, and generally so throughout 
the entire season. Claret colours with 
_rale wing begin to have merit, and sovty 
: browns, with the darkest rale or water- 


_ hen wing are favourite flies for droppers. 


APRIL—-TROUT——RIVERS. 


All the former descriptions are occa- 
Sionally good this month, but the wings 
7 3 x 2 
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of some must be spotted with partridge — 
feather, mixed with rale or starling wing, 
the cow-dung fly now begins to be good, 
golden olive and bright pig’s fur mixed, 
red heckle, yellow tail, the natural fly has 
not spotted wings, yet I have always found 
them best on this fly ; the hawthorn fly 


- now appears, and a most killing fly it is 
of all sizes: very small yellow tail, two 
mallard strips as horns, then the re- 
mainder of the fly for more than three 
parts of the body must be black horse 
hair put on quite smooth, then black pig's 
fur, with a nice black heckle under the 
wing which should be of starling, snipe, 
or if the fly is large, plain mallard with 
two horns in the head ; most fly-tiers put 
plover topping ‘over the horse hair, but 
they are decidedly wrong, and it is for 
this reason I have been so particular in 


my directions. 


_ 
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Light and pale cinnamon colours are 
now coming in, and small flies of soot 
brown colour are well taken by fry and 
trout, but the very best fly for this month 
is the small blue blow, body moleskin, black 
heckle under the wing which ought to 
be tom-tit’s feather, or sometimes the 
blue king-fisher feather ; the hook must be 
small and the link fine, and fished with 
deep in the water, and very easily and 
carefully thrown, lest the wing should 
be cracked off; in fact it is usually suffered 
to float down a stream, and the fish take 
under water without rising. 

The palmer and caterpillar flies are 
now coming in, I prefer the palmer 
with orange or yellow body, small black 
cock’s heckle, starling wing, fly rather 
small, this or the caterpillar are easily tied ; 
the caterpillar, no wing but a very long fibre, 


heckle ribbed or plain, as before directed. 
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APRIL——-TROUT —LAKES. 


The same, in a great degree, as of the 
previous month, with the addition of spotted 
wing for some tail flies. Cinnamon and 
pale brown colours, ribbed with gold cord 
red heckles, partridge and rale wings. The 
wing of the goat sucker or caprimulgus 
excellent for all shades of hare’s ear ; claret 
colours and deep browns very good; but 
take care that, on lake or river, you are 
well stocked with the hawthorn fly of 
various sizes. Trout will now rise pretty 
late ; and then fish with a smalley*or larger 
Dromore fly for your tail fly, and a deep 


claret coloured dropper. 


MAY——-TROUT——-RIVERS. 


This is one of the best months for all 
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“kinds of angling ; fish, wherever they are 
in high humour ; all shades of hare’s ear 
are still good ; but I at this time prefer red 
heckles, and spotted wings, rale and_par- 
tridge tail, mixed and correctly divided. 
Brown flies are also excellent; and so is 
the grouse Lochaber ; the small-sized Inchi- 
- quin fly most killing, with a little breast 
feather peacock in the wing, particularly at 
night, as from the 10th of the month that 


mode of angling commences. The corbait 


is now to be had in its maggot state, and 
is to be put on a hook, which is tied bare, 
with the exception of a small rale wing on 
the head of the hook. The oak fly, if to be 
had, may be also tried, and the black win- 
| dow fly in the same way ; but all those 
latter mentioned must be rather dropped, 
_ than thrown ; and where this mode is prac- 
- ticable, they are very effective. On fine 


days the blue blow may be still tried; and 
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the palmer and caterpillar flies answer ~ 
occasionally. About the latter part of the 
month, or if fine much sooner, the large 
rush fly comes out, which can be fished 
with on a bare hook; and a middling- 
sized one, nicely tied, with bead eyes, is 


excellent. 


MAY——-TROUT—-LAKES. 


In this month trout take throughout the 
day ; and from the 10th until ten at night, 
all kinds of Inchiquin, Dromore, and 
Lochabers are good ; so are the hare’s ears, 
with gold cord on the body, some with 
two small grey heckles in the wing, the 
bright sides put inward, and the dead sides 
outward ; and this is a great fly, particularly 
in high winds, and at night. The large 
Rush fly is now hopping on the water ; and 


its imitation should be tied, as heretofore 
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directed ; and it must be always used as a 
dropper, and kept skimming on the surface. 
A large deep brown dropper, with a green 
mohair tail, ribbed with rather slight three- 
twist cord, partridge tail, rale’s feather, and 
breast feather peacock, well divided with 
peacock herle head, is a most killing fly, and, 
beheld through the microscope, is very like 
the natural rush fly. The gaudy black fly, 
tied Dromore way, ought to be always tried 
in high winds, or on the large lakes. The 
only other lake fly I will notice is the ruby 
coloured large fly, tied like the Westmeath 
kind, with the same coloured heckle, spotted 
mallard wing, and red bead eyes; and this 


is a most killing fly. 


JUNE——-TROUT—-RIVERS. 


The flies recommended for last month 
hold good for this. A few may be tied deep 
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fiery brown for night fishing, or the clearing 
of a flood. Wherever the tide flows, have 
a long casting-line, on which put a nice-tied 
middling-sized long-shanked hook, and a | 
very small swivel ; get some eel fry, put 
one on the hook carefully, and about four 


feet from the swivel put a nice dropper fly 


of such kind ‘as you may fancy, and fish 
stream or pool according to wind or circum- : 
stance. If you rise with the dropper, draw 
the eel fry over the villain, and vice versa ; 
and if you don’t have him he will be hard to 
please ; if a stormy night, I would depend 
greatly on a plain hare’s ear with slight gold 
cord, no heckle on the body, but under the 
wing, which should be starling and partridge 
tail well divided ; or on the real Inchiquin 
cinnamon brown fly. If trout should prove 
sulky, I recommend a trial of the cross line, 
which should be slight, with single gut 


casting lines, and not more than five flies, 


- 
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for if your cross line is large enough to cover 
the river you will not be able to wheel the 


flies over the fish, and present an assortment. 


JUNE—TROUT—LAKES. 


For the first days, until about the 10th 
of this month, fish rise tolerably well ; 
after that day, on Dromore, a trout is not 
to be killed with a fly (except by the merest 
chance) until the latter. part of July. 
Inchiquin holds longer, say to the 24th. 
‘Trolling is now the order of the day with 
trout fry, loach, or thornbacks, or roaches 
for pike or trout. The palmers and cater- 
pillars may do a little. If you trout fish 
with flies, try the deeps, and outside courses, 
where you may chance on small or middling- 
ed trouts; the large ones are bottom 


eding on the various insects among the 


eeds. A few fish may be taken very 
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early or very late with flies; but the ear-— 
liest hour is the best for trolling. I have 
often trolled with two rods, and fly-fished 
with another, and minded all, or rather 
left some of them to mind themselves, with 
the lines on the handles of the wheels ; and 


T must allow that I have often suffered from 


an indulgence in this practice, and so have 
others who have followed in my steps, and 
consequentially offered their best wishes 
that I may be speedily carried to a certain 


place. 


JULY——TROUT—RIVERS. 


This is the worst month in the year for 
trout in river or lake; but the Almighty 
Giver of all Good has provided us with 
amusement and recreation even in this dead 
season, for salmon and pike are to be had 


plentifully in those waters where they 


_ 
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resort ; and if a flood happens, some trout 
ay be killed with fly or eel fry, or with 
mmon bait worm, by those who practice 
hese modes. ‘There is nothing to be added 
s to flies, those already mentioned hold good 
n their different variations. As to all the 
ifferent flies that may be thought of at this 
me, particularly the minute ones, spider 
vren, soldiers, little blacks and blues, let 
hem be bought at the fly-tiers ; they are 
ot worth the trouble of tying by any one 


ecustomed to take large fish. 


JULY—-TROUT——-LAKES. 


Trolling for trout and pike is good in this 
onth ; and the trout fry having now 
attained a tolerable degree of maturity, are 
sasily had in the little brooks adjoining the 
lakes. According to the Scotch philosophy 
on those subjects, those fry whose growth is 
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not so rapid as the fry of salmon should be 
three or four years old ; but having carefully 
watched them from their incipient state when 
they first appear, and when they are no 
bigger than little pins, we are obliged to 
protest (at least so far as regards trout) 
against those doctrines. If floods occur in 
August, they are swept off, and no more of 
a proper size to be had for the season, and 
roach, loach, and frogs must be substituted. 

Fly fishing is as bad during this month on 
the lakes as on the rivers, from the growth 
of the weeds ; some few trout may be taken 
on blowing days on the outside deep courses 
or in the deeps ; but those generally of a 
smaller size, little gaudy flies are the best to 
be fished with in July. At night if trout 
feed, or very early in the morning, there 
may be some sport by matching the fly then 
on the water; but altogether fly fishing 


is bad during this month, nor is it very 
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good until about the tenth of the ensuing 


month. 


AUGUST—-TROUT——-RIVERS. 


This is a good month, floods take place, 
weeds decay, flatten, or are swept off ; trout 
rise throughout the day, particularly from 
three, P.M., to nine or ten at night. The 
kind of fly on the water must be carefully 
studied and matched ; a fly half brown, half 
green, is excellent, with rale wing and 
partridge tail mixed. So are the small-sized 
Inchiquin flies, and various shades of hares’ 
ear, one kind very light-coloured with a 
spotted white owl’s feather, makes a capital 
“moth fly. All those flies not very large, the 
grouse Lochaber orange body very good in 
dark water, or clearing of a flood ; and at 
such times if eel fry, small shrimps, or little 


eels can be procured, they are effective for 
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large trout or small salmon. I do not think ' 


further observation necessary. 


AUGUST——-TROUT—LAKES. 


As in the rivers so on the lakes weeds 
decay, and trout get hungry and rise well ; 
they are now in the highest perfection, and 
very strong. The tackle as strong as pos- 
sible, without being too coarse. During the 
day, fish with one gaudy fly, tail or dropper, 
let the other be much plainer ; after sun-set, 
never fish with a gaudy fly—but here I don’t 
include the real Dromore or Inchiquin fly, 
much, as to choice, will depend on the calm- 
ness or roughness of the evening. And 
accuracy and judgment must decide your 
conduet—when one set of flies fail, you must 
try another ; but always observing that the 
flies, after sun-set, must be a good deal 


smaller than those used in the day. The 
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half green, half bright, brown large fly with 
spotted wing is at this time a great favourite ; 
but the colours I now prefer are deep bright 
brown with gold cord on the body, slight or 
thick according to the size of the fly, with 
otted wing and peacock breast feather 
mixed, and this fora dropper. ‘The large 
Westmeath deep brown fly already described 
is excellent in the day, and so is the ruby- 
_ coloured one, but it is strange that I have 
never found them answer at night. Always 
mind that when trout are rising naturally 
day or night, to fish with middling-sized flies 
f the kind on the water. Large flies and 
fancy ones do very well by day, in high 
winds ; but the moment the sun begins to 
‘decline and fish commence feeding, be guided 
by the advice I give. 

Trolling for trout and pike is good during 
his month ; but it is almost a pity to make 


se of it, as trout rise well, and this practice 
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undoubtedly hurts fly fishing. So that except - 
in case of not having any wind, it should not 
be persisted in, and even so, not attempted 
in the usual feeding places which are ge- 


nerally shallow. 


SEPTEMBER—-RIVERS—TROUT. 


In this month you are likely to meet large 
trout, and sometimes a stout lump of a 
salmon with your trout fly, so do not fish 
with weak tackle. The Inchiquin flies of all 
kinds now do their work, either plain or 
showy, the golden olives, both spotted wing 
and tied Dromore way, that is, with breast 
feather peacock and mallard wing, and blue 
head. I have found these the best flies in 
all brooks and rivers ; and in all those which 
are encumbered with bushes or weeds, | have 
fished with only one fly—if the shores were 


clear, with two. 
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TROUT——SEPTEM BER——LAKES. 


The flies for the most part rather larger 
than in August, and of much the same des- 
eriptions. The green or yellow drake is 
as good now as in the latter end of May, 
and for a change I have put tinsel on the 
bodies of some of a smaller size, and breast- 
feather peacock in the wing, mixed with 
the yellow mallard, and I have found it a 
most killing fly in the day, but never in 
the evening late. An entire green fur-fly, 
with gold cord on the body and red _heckle, 
is now very good, and so are all descrip- 
tions of the Dromore and Inchiquin, and 
of the hares’-ear shades, with twist or gold 
cord on the body. Large trout rise now 
in the highest glee ; they often spring out 
‘the water with the fly in their mouth 
ore they are struck ; will rise after dark, 


take well; and sometimes at night on 
VOL.II. L 
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lee shores and in strong winds. It is a © 
shame to troll this month, the fly-fishing 
being usually good. About the latter part 
of the month the pea begins to swell, and 
trout begin to lose their condition and get 
heavy ; yet there is no likelier time to get 
a very splendid large he-fish. If the 
weather is soft and fine, there is often a 
great fall of the ant or pismire fly, and it 
is curious to see a large trout picking them | 
up singly, when he could devour bunches 
of them in a lump. At this time, if they 
are not blown off by a strong wind, it is 
useless to angle ; if you do, try and match 


the ant colour—the size you cannot. 


OCTOBER—-TROUT—-RIVERS AND LAKES. 


I now class rivers and lakes together ; 
and, though you may occasionally catch a 


fine well-seasoned fish, for one of that des- 
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eription, you will kill ten bad ones in this 
month. In the latter part of it, the breed- 
ing-fish go into the rivers; or, if the 
water is very low, many spawn among 
weeds, or on the gravel shores ; and if such 
was not the case, the breed would be nearly 
extinct, from the shameful practice of des- 
troying the breeding-fish. Altogether, I 
think it right to prevent angling on river 
or lake in this month, though, strange to 
say, I would permit it on the lakes in 
November. 

There is no time of the year in which 
you will kill finer-conditioned trout in the 
lakes than during that month. Nor will 
you ever, except by the merest chance, meet _ 
a bad one, the ill-seasoned fish having all 
departed to those haunts where they chiefly 
breed, and left the lakes altogether, or gone 
among weeds or rushes, where they are not 


sought after. Iwas a long time quite un- 
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aware that fine trout were to be had at this 
time of the year, until one day wanting 
exercise very much, I walked to Dromore 
lake, and having my rod and gaff, and the 
day being soft, with a good wind, I com- 
menced fishing with a pair of large Dromore 
flies, pretty late in the day, when, after a few 
casts, trout began to rise ereedily, and in 
about an hour I killed four beautiful trout, 
with skins as white as silver, and in the 
highest season, nearly four pounds weight 
each. I afterwards fished both Dromore, 
Inchiquin, and Tedane, during this month, 
and have often had most excellent sport. 
Wherever there were rushes or old reeds, 
they were the most certain spots for a rise, 
and a sure one—the fish, certainly, not of 
the largest size, but a trout of from two to 
four pounds weight, in good season, is not 
to be despised. 


JT am convinced that, if the Westmeath 
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lakes, and the Iarge Mayo ones, were tried 
during this month, equal success with that 
which I met on the Clare lakes may be 
obtained ; but this may be a service of 
danger on large sheets of water, and in our 
variable climate, particularly so late in the 
‘year. 


i 
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CHAPTER L. 


SUMMARY NOTICE OF SALMON-FLIES FOR EACH MONTH FROM 
127H OF FEBRUARY TO 20TH OF AUGUST, AND OF THE VARI- 
OUS BAITS IN USE DURING EACH MONTH. 


From 12th February to 12th of March, 
large flies in all rivers. In the Shannon, 
the most esteemed are the following :-— 
Light-blue body, light-blue heckle: orange 
body, black heckle : half black, half orange, 
black heckle : entire black fly, black heckle : 
black fly, deep yellow heckle: goldfinch 
entire yellow body, yellow heckle. All 
those descriptions are very large white 
tinselled, with gold cord additional, put 
before the tinsel, and it is in some degree 
a preservative against the heckle being 
cut. The Limerick fly-tiers chip the fibre 
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off half the heckle; I do not; but this 
is a matter of taste. They always put 
gold pheasant top-knots as Jibs, when they 
can be procured, and the gaudiest and most 
valuable feathers in the wings. The gold- 
finch wing and jib are, or ought to be 
composed entirely of the pheasants’ top- 
pings. J have, in another previous chap- 
ter, proposed a modification of this very 
extravagant fly : all those kinds are silk- 
bodied, and the Limerick fly-tiers certainly 
excel in the neat appearance of their pro- 
ductions, except as to the head of the fly, 
which is rather clumsy, and which I do 
not think they put on well; but all this 
has been heretofore explained under the 
article fly-tying. 
_ At this period, salmon will take loach, gra- 
velin, little yellow trout freely and well ; and 
Irecommend most strongly that the trolling- 


links, whether single or good treble gut, 
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be armed for three or four inches with 
slight copper wire, well softened, and that 
a salmon, on first pulling at the bait, be 
not, by any means, struck until he squeezes 
well on it, and pulls the rod nearly double. 
I have often seen fish lost by premature 
striking; and on one day in the early 
season on the Fergus, an excellent good 
fellow, who accompanied me, lost three 
fine fish by premature striking, after being 
most seriously admonished against the 
practice ; and I certainly lost my temper, 
and subjected myself to the accusation 
made against me. But did I throw him 
out of the boat ?—did I upraise the oar, 
or threaten him with the handle of the 
gaff? No; I only said, in the civilest 
and most gentle terms, D—n you, you 
have lost three spring fish by your pre- 
cipitancy and striking too soon, and if 


you had not, we would have had every 
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one of them, in all probability. Even in 
dragging with flies, you should not strike 
too soon, as salmon will often keep nib- 
bling at the fly for thirty or forty yards, in 
crossing the stream, without fastening. 
The only other advice I will give the 
Shannon anglers is, to be rather under 
than over the size fly in use, and to have 
one or two large grey flies, such as are in 
use on the Blackwater, but of the Limerick 
size, as a change. | 

In the Suir, the Nore, the Blackwater, 
the ¢Lee, the Fergus, Ballyshannon, and 
many others, every angler should be pro- 
vided with a few flies of the above descrip. 
tions ; but of a much lesser size, such as 
are suitable to the magnitude or depth of 
the river; for though they may not he 
the correct fly for those waters, yet there 
are times when they tell better than those 
most prized by anglers living on the spot, 
L 2 
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and who could be scarcely prevailed on to 
try them. The observations I have made 
as to baits on the Shannon will hold good 
on all other salmon rivers ; but on those 
where there are no pike, arming a link is 
unnecessary. 

From 12th March to about the 1st April, 
if the water holds high, the same descriptions 
of flies hold good; perhaps the size should 
decrease a little. From the lst of April, I 
would fix on green flies of different shades as 
ereat favourites, viz. pea-green silk bodies, 
ereen-dyed heckle, the green fibre of the 
peacock, with black heckle, yellow tinsel on 
both, gold cord in addition to the tinsel on 


the silk-bodied flies, none on the green 
peacock, as it spoils the appearance of the 
fly, and a better fly on the Shannon I never 
met, or more killing at any time ; anda fly - 
with half the green peacock body, and half 


orange with heckle only on the orange part, 


= 
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is most excellent ; all those with wings or 
jibs more or less gaudy. 

_ A smaller-sized grey fly may be now tried, 
also an entire black with gold tinsel, and 
dark blue head. 

About the Ist of April or before, the two- 
year-old fry (according to the Scotch doc- 
trine) appear ; but this kind of talk will not 
do for the sailors, nor the Limerick anglers 
either ; and those fry which are at first ill- 
coloured and small, make good baits, and are 
well taken in‘common with the gravelin by 
their unnatural parents and relations. 

In all the other rivers alluded to, a like 
declension in the size of flies takes place, 
and strict attention must be paid to the 
colour of natural trout flies on the water, 
and salmon flies provided accordingly, grey 
flies, green and brown olives, sooty and 
bright browns, blacks ; twist or gold or silver 


cord only on the body. Some with double 
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heckles, ribbed of two or three colours, ge- 
nerally lively jib of parrot ora little breast 
pheasant, chiefly good brown turkey tail wing, 
little head, macaw and guinea hen side 
feathers ; such are the kinds usually fished 
with in those latter waters, of various sizes ; 
but, as I have remarked, gaudy flies, when 
of correct size, often do right well, and vice 
versa, so that a good angler must be “in 
utrumque paratus.” 

My remarks as to the various baits on the 
Shannon hold good here ; but, in addition, 
I would suggest a trial of the large blue head 
or lob worm, in mountain waters. 

From the Ist of April to the Ist of May 
is the prime fishing in all large rivers ; at 
this time I generally prefer gold tinsel, par- 
ticularly on all shades of green, and I often 
put the tinsel on before the bodies, and this 
only requires the little additional trouble of 


a little bit of waxed silk near where it is 


zz 
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intended to put on the wing, and I in this 
case twist the silk pretty full, and put it 
before each row of the tinsel ; it forms a rib, 
and is a great preservative to the heckle. 
This I have found a very killing method in 
all waters. The flies before recommended 
are excellent, but with a gradual declension 
in size; fine deep browns are now good, 
more or less gaudy. In addition to the baits 
before mentioned, I recommend a trial of 
the shrimp, either in its natural state or 
boiled, not too large, on single gut only, 
which, where pike abound, ought to be armed 
as directed, as those ravenous animals fre- 
quently run at it, and so do large trout. 
From the first of May to the twentieth, 
the large fish take well; at or about that 
time, the peal begin to run. Your flies 
must be now much smaller, and the tackle 
lighter, though you frequently meet large 


and small at the same time. The blue fly, 
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with jay heckle, rises more peal than any 
other, though it is not taken so surely as 
the oranges, Lochabers, browns, and blacks. 
The greens are always good throughout 
the entire season. If you have great spirit, 
fish now and then with a dropper, not so 
gaudy as your tail-fly. A Dromore is €X- 
cellent, either bright brown, claret-coloured, 
or dark olive. I do not recommend this 
practise at Donass, or in rocky waters ; nor 
do I entirely interdict it, as the salmon 
will run more risk than you do. Small 
baits will be now taken as well as pre- 
viously, particularly the small gravelin, 
loach, minnow, thorn-back, shrimp, and a 
little tinselled eel ; and in floods and in 
mountain rivers, the blue-head or lob-worm 
often takes peal and trout. 

From the 20th of May to the Ist of - 
July the peal-fishing is prime in the Shan- 


non and many other rivers. In some 


* 
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there is no run of salmon of any kind — 
until July, when they arrive with the 
white trout; and, during the period above 
referred to, any particular observation as 
to flies is unnecessary, except as to size, 
which must be large or small according to 
the heavy or light water in which you 
may angle; and for baits (as the fry have 
all departed), you must provide minnow, 
thorn-back, little eels, or small mountain 
trout, which are equal to any bait what- 
ever for salmon, and shrimps by all means. 
You are often like to meet a large fish 
turning brown, and if his residence is 
among rocks, begin the battle with him, 
and hold as hard as your tackle will allow. 
You should have at this time, and for the 
remainder of the season, flies much plainer ; 
turf-colours, bright and sooty browns, dark 
“green fur, and all those descriptions, with 


spotted mallard-wing, or good turkey feather. 
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A black fly is often good, with very little 
peacock breast-feather in the wing, and 
some of the grey peacock wing feather at 
each side, with macaw mixed with guinea- 
hen side-feathers. 3 

From the 1st of July to the 12th of 
August (when taking of salmon is, or ought 
to be at an end everywhere), both salmon 
and peal, in all those rivers that have an 
early run of fish, get sulky, and are diff- 
cult to please, except at the clearing of 
floods, and you may be assured that the 
least gaudy flies are the best. All shades 
of brown, tied Dromore, and Inchiq@in way, 


may be depended on, and the wings of 
sooty-browns and turf-colours should have 
only mallard or turkey feather for wing, 
with a few strips of brown pheasant-tail, 
and macaw side-feathers. Salmon do not . 
take small fish well during this period ; 
but peal are frequently killed by trout- 


_ 
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fishers with blue-head or lob-worm and 
trout-flies. 

In those rivers where the fish do not 
run until the latter part of June and the 
_ beginning of July,-the gaudy flies are, on 
their first arrival, the most killing; in 
some time they lose their | credit, and the 
observations I have hitherto made will hold 
good, as well to the late rivers as to the 
earlier ones, and their respective modes 


of feeding. 
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CHAPTER LI. 


ERRIS RIVERS. 
(Communicated by a most particular friend.) 

TuERE is a very fine river in Erris—the 
Owenmore—running principally through 
the property of Mr. Carter. If this river 
was well preserved from poachers, and the 
fish allowed to pass up through a weir in 
the tide-way, it would be the best angling 
river in Ireland; but, owing to the apathy 
of the gentlemen of the country in not 
enforcing the laws, this river is falling 
into disrepute. Mr. Pratt of Inniscoe has 
the angling of the river for several miles, 
and has lately built a handsome lodge near _ 
Corrock, and, notwithstanding he goes to 


so much expense in trying to preserve the 
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river, he experiences great difficulty in 
doing so, for the reasons assigned. 

There is another river—the Owenduff or 
_Ballycroy—at the mouth of which, near 
Croy Lodge, immense quantities of fish 
are taken. It was from this spot Maxwell 
wrote his deservedly famed work, “ The 
Wild Sports of the West.” This river 
abounds with fish, both salmon and trout, 
and is, the old weir being removed, well 
protected, which accounts for the great in- 
crease of fish within a short time. It runs, 
for the most part, through the estate of 
_ Sir Richard O'Donnell, who has a. several 
_ fishery ; and although some poaching may 
“be carried on, it has, notwithstanding, the 
™ character of being the best preserved, and 
consequently the best river in Ireland for 
angling. The rod-fishing is let on lease 
to Mr. Lees, together with a large tract of 
land, and on which he has erected a hand- 


some residence. 
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The Newport river is also a fine angling 
river, likewise the property of Sir Richard 
O’Donnell, and a several fishery. 

There is some very good angling in the 
lakes at Burrishool, near Newport. They 
are the property of Lord Sligo, who has a 
several fishery ; but leased to Mr. M‘Nevin, 
who takes quantities of salmon in the estu- 
aries, by netting. 

In all those rivers and lakes, the flies 
and mode of angling used at Delphi, Derry- 
clare, Doolagh, and Lough Inagh, are effi- 
cient ; and any further observation I con- 


sider unnecessary. 
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CHAPTER LII. 


ECCE ITERUM CRISPINUS—THE FISHERY ACT AGAIN, 


I inp that most of my predictions with 


been fulfilled, and that the most general 
dissatisfaction prevails in all those districts 
where it is in operation. The Shannon 
fishery has been materially injured—the 
Fergus and Clare fishery utterly destroyed. 
It does not appear that the Commissioners 
have as yet noticed the Clare or Limerick 
sides of the Shannon, where there is ample 
cope for their observation—where stake- 
nets are in daily and hourly progress of 
erection: even Mr. Vandeleur of Kilrush, 


as I am informed, is engaged in the con- 
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struction of a great weir near Scattery — 
harbour, and report says that his tenants 
in the neighbourhood are obliged to con- 
tribute four or five pounds each towards 
its construction. But the people are be- 
coming exasperated. Navigation has been 
interfered with, hundreds of persons de- 
prived of their bread, the gentry deprived 
of their food, which, but for these nuisances, 
may be purchased at a tolerably moderate 
rate in the various localities, where the 
poor fishermen were in the habit of draw- 
ing their nets, when permitted by the 
occupiers of the ground, along the sides 
or banks of the various rivers; but all is 
now trade, base avarice, and cupidity. But 
let it not be thought that this state of _ 
things will be suffered to continue. If the 
legislature does not immediately interfere, 
the Irish, who are a very sharp, sagacious 


people, will adapt a plan which, with the 
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assistance they will derive from the stake- 
weirs, will, in a few years, put an end to 
the salmon fisheries altogether. We have 
all heard of moral force. What that means 
I will not presume to explain, but there 
is such a thing as moral sufferance, the 
meaning of which is this, that the Com- 
missioners, the police, and the poachers, will 
be suffered to discharge the duties of their 
respective avocations in what way they may 
best devise, and they may rest assured that 
- no gentleman living near a river, the fish- 
7 ing of which has been injured by those 
stake-nets, will take the smallest trouble to 
preserve the breeding-fish ; but rather, on 
the contrary, tacitly acquiesce in their des- 
truction, together with the slats and fry ; 
for why should they be preserved to enrich 
stake-weir holders, thirty or forty miles from 
them? This is, indeed, in the vulgar 


phrase, administering flattering unction to 
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their souls, if any they have, to think that 
the inhabitants of any country, who have 
been despoiled of the food intended by their 
Divine Maker for their sustenance and sup- 
port, should aid and assist in depriving 
themselves of those advantages. But it may 
be said the police will assist. Now, I will 
hazard one observation, of the certainty of 
which I am convinced, and it is this: That 
all the police in this kingdom (without the 
co-operation of its gentry) could not effec- 
tively watch and preserve the rivers of two 
counties of it, even if they had nothing 
else to do. It is not by police the fish 
of a river can be preserved, nor will I 
at present say how. But now to the 
practical part of this subject. I have, 
since writing my first stricture on Lord 
Eliot’s Fishery Act, availed myself of much 

useful knowledge of its operation in various | 


places. Many riots have taken place, some 


— 
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few lives have. been lost; some law-suits, 
and I am happy to find some good deci- 
sions; several differences between neigh- 
bouring stake-weir proprietors ; in short, 
the 


“Ysle is frighted from its propriety — 
From sea to sea the storm rolls on.”’ 
MOoRIER. 


I have now before me two Kerry papers 
and a “Londonderry Standard,” and as 
some of the events comprised in those 
papers took place in the presence of Com- 
missioners from Dublin, I will freely give 
my opinion of the occurrences that took 
lace on those occasions. I will begin with 
the Kerry papers. 

“Tralee Chronicle,” Saturday, Nov. 16.— 
‘Mr. Mulvany, Commissioner. On this oc- 
easion many gentlemen attended the Com- 
missioner, and all those persons seem to 
have been pretty well agreed on two prin- 


YOL. I. M 
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ciples, viz., commencing the work of destruc- » 
tion earlier, and leaving it off later ; and 
the Commissioner, who seems to possess as 
much knowledge of Ichthyology as it is 
_ probable he does of chronometer-making, 
sought his information principally from 
the owners of the stake-nets or their as- 
sistants. In one instance, he seems to have » 
been right as to the close season ; for 
though a tolerably good salmon may be 
procurable in the winter, or early spring 
months, yet for one good, twenty bad ones 
will be had. So it will be after the first 
of August. Those fish that run in various 
rivers in November and December, are 
what’s called winter-fish, but by no means 
equal to spring fish. Many salmon spawn 
in January, and some very late in the 
month. No consideration should induce 
the Commissioners to change the close sea- 


son in any river; and it will be most for- 
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tunate for stake-weir holders if Mr. Mul- 
vany’s conjectures. with respect to the 
salmon. fry and their coming to a state of 
maturity after a certain time, after the 
Scotch fashion, shall prove correct, for they 
can be kept in tanks or reservoirs for a 
certain time, then passed through the bag- 
nets of the stake-weirs, to which bags and 
stakes, when sufficiently grown, they will, 
as in duty bound, undoubtedly return ; for 
as to expecting fry, bred after the old sys- 


tem, it is quite out of the question until 


this blessed act is repealed. Sir Joseph 
Bankes, it has been said, attempted to 
produce lobsters from fleas, but failed ; 
and, in a rage, exclaimed—“ Fleas are 
not lobsters, damn their souls!” I hope 
the Scotch breeders will fare better, and 
_ and not have to exclaim— Parr are not 
salmon, damn their souls!” I now come 


to the consideration of another meeting 
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held with respect to the Kenmare fishery, 
on the 30th November, 1844. 

On this occasion a Mr. Butler was the 
principal performer. He first says, the 
trout and pale increased, but that the sal- 
mon did not. This is reasonable enough, 
“as the large fish have the instinct of avoid- 
ing the stake weirs ; but to say that salmon 
do not spawn after Christmas, is sheer non- 
sense, as many do—some even in February. 
Whether the pale are salmon, or a species of 
the same genus, I will not say. Their ha- 
bits and modes of feeding are the same, and 
I have seen a pale of four or five pounds 
weight on the same bed with a large sal- 
mon, and there were but the two on the bed. 
He next lays claim to a large fishery. 
Quere: Does the entire river, and lake— 
the river from its source, and lake and river 
at each side belong to him? If not, his 


elaim seems very doubtful, indeed. He 


a 
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then goes on to say that a county of Cork | 
gentleman told him that there never was 
such poaching as since the passing of the late 
act, because if men’s private rights are thus 
invaded, and the fish they preserve and 
allow to pass up are killed, what interest will 
they have in watching the rivers? The 
rivers are now scoured, and no one to 
preserve them; this is all right, and just 
what must have been expected. I must 
own that I rejoice at the spread of the 
moral sufferance system, which will never be 
checked until the late odious act is repealed, 
and the tenth of Charles the First re-enacted 
with more stringent penalties. To pursue 
this examination farther is unnecessary, 
except to remark that Mr. Butler, like all 
the other ‘monopolists, endeavours to have 
his own free-will obeyed as to what times 
and seasons he chooses to catch fish, and to 


have the rivers preserved for his especial 
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benefit ; that is, to begin in January and-end 
in October. I for the present take my leave 
of Kerry, hoping that, at least as to the 
close season, the commissioners may not be 
in the least degree biassed by the evidence 
of Mr. Butler, or his particeps, Mr. 
Keays. 

My next notice will be directed to the 
north, (Lord Donegall’s stake weirs), and I 
think I shall be able to prove, from the 
showing of the parties themselves, that, if 
stake weir owners are permitted to proceed 
in their career of iniquity, they will not 
only in a very short time materially injure 
their own interests, but eventually destroy 
the salmon fisheries of the island. 

Public investigation at Londonderry, 
January 22nd, 1844, held in the court- 
house, before William T. Mulvany, and 
James R. Barry, Esq. inspectors of fisheries. 


Present—Sir I. Stewart, William Green, 
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agent to the Irish Society, Major Humphreys 
agent to the Marquis of Abercorn, Charles 
Stewart, Esq. Vice Admiral George Vaughan 
Hart, Esq., Daniel Todd, William M‘Entire, 
J. H. Rennie, Harvey Nicholson, Esq. &e. &e. 
. Mr. Mulvany having ascertained that 
all those who were interested in the inquiry 
were present, delivered a lengthened state- 
ment, and made an excellent speech con~ 
sidering that he was utterly unacquainted 
with the subject on which he was speaking, 
in this respect he was only following the 
example so often exhibited in higher places. 
In the course of his speech he refers to 
various obstructions, and declares himself 
to be of the same opinion with Mr. Shaw, 
Mr. Hogarth, and Mr. Worthington, with 
respect to the time the fry migrate to the 
sea, and I sincerely. wish them joy of their 


conviction, but towards the close of this 
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chapter a very startling fact must be 
noticed which for the present must remain 
a little in abeyance. Mr. Mulvany then 
goes on to state the necessity of adhering 
to the close season as prescribed by the 
act, and here he is right, and I have strong 
hopes that he may yet, by practice and 
attention, become a very good inspector of 
fisheries. Even here I am borne out by a 
historical fact. Cromwell made Colonel 
Blake an admiral, and an excellent one he 
became, though on his appointment he knew 
nothing of naval matters. For the further 
contents of the speech, I refer to the 
account of the meeting as given in the 
paper alluded to, and will now proceed to 
state stubborn facts in black and white. 
Mr. Daniel, who has charge of the fisheries 
belonging to the Irish Society in the Foyle, 


gave in the following return of fish taken 
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in draught and stake nets under his 


superintendence :— 

1842. 1843. 
March, April, & May 79 | March, April, & May 4] 
June ; i 6,986 | June ; 2,435 
July “ - 24,612 | July : : 26,345 


August to Ist Sept. 25,405 | August to lst Sept. 18,024 


Now, to the eternal credit of the stake 
nets, here is in one year an actual decrease 
of 10,237 fish in one fishery in one year; 
but not content with stake-nets, they have 
also draught nets which have taken an 
immensity of fish ; of these, I shall nothing, 
as my business is exclusively with the 
stake weirs. ys 

Second day—Friday. Examination re- 
sumed. Much complaint of the steeping of 
flax, Mr. Mulvany evincing much ignorance 
as to the size of nets for catching trout, 
the superintendents desirous to extend the 
time for their work of destruction. Mr. 
David Henry stated that since the passing of 


M 2 
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the act he had scarcely taken any trout, 
and though there were seventeen keepers 
on the Faughan, the force is too small, 
that upwards of sixty poachers had assem- 
bled in one night and pelted them with 
stones, that there is no police station there. 
Mr. John Gregor is accountant to the 
lessees of the fisheries, gives a return 
made by all the agents ; Mr. Daniel’s return 
handed in yesterday is correct. The follow- 
ing return of the number of fish taken in 
the stake nets, is taken from the books kept 


by him, and is true :— 


1842. 1843. 1844. 
April ; 20 | March ‘ 2| April 10 
May ; 71 | April 4 26 | May 130 
June . 2,724| May ..  86)| June 3518 
July 17,862 | June . 1,810 July 7044 
To Aug. 20, 4,016) July 11,876 | To Aug. 20 2243 

To Sept. 1, 342; To Aug. 19, 1,507 Nea Sees 

vomeeee To Sept. 1, 99 12,945 

26,035 ——--——— | Decrease in 
15,496 |\two years 14,090 


Now, gentlemen stake weir owners look 


coolly and dispassionately on those state- 
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ments. You must be the most insensate 
set of mortals that were ever created, if 
you dont see that even without the inter- 
vention of the legislature, you will your- 
selves in a few years utterly extirpate the 
salmon species, but it is absolutely impe- 
rative on the government to have this 
most odious stake weir act immediately 
repealed, and a general revision of the 
inland fishery act made, and that compe- 
tent and uninterested persons may be sub- 
jected to very strict examinations. | 

In a previous part of this chapter, I 
had promised to state a most astounding 
circumstance, which must tend materially 
to the edification of Mr. Mulvany, Mr. 
Shaw, Mr. Worthington, some very par- 
ticular friends of my own, and to all the 
parties then present, I shall give Mr. 
Daniel M‘Menemens own words :— 


“In spring 1843, I observed a very 
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remarkable circumstance; for three suc- 
cessive days in April there were seven 
male salmon above Lifford bridge, which 
conducted shoal after shoal of fry, down 
to the bridge, and as they left one shoal 
there, they ascended the river for another ; 
I swear it, hundreds beside myself saw it.” 

Here is a fact ready to be sworn to by 
a most respectable gentleman on his exami- 
mination, and ready to be evidenced by 
hundreds of persons. Were those seven 
large salmon the sires of the animals 
spawned the November or December before, 
or a deputation from the parent society of 
the previous year, to see that the tadpoles 
had attained a sufficient maturity to allow 
of safe convoy ; for my own part I am 
lost in conjecture, and only lament that 
a Saint Anthony was not present to question 
the fishes, who may have explained the 


circumstance much to the edification and 
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enlightenment of the scientific world. It 
appears those large fish were treated with 
due courtesy by the northerns, who very 
probably (as deputations are becoming so 
frequent) considered them as delegates 
from the deep, and so extended due pro- 
tection to them. 

I hope I have beyond question proved 
the great mischief and utter inadequacy 
of the late act, so far as the fisheries are 
concerned, my next shall treat of the. 
various impediments they offer to navi- 
gation, which will be most perilous, if those 
nuisances are suffered to exist. The chief 
baron has decided against them, and any 
navigator must be a fool who will be im- 


peded by them. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 


IMPEDIMENTS TO NAVIGATION. 


Huvine pointed out, I hope sufficiently, the 
various instances in which the late fishery 
act will not only destroy the sport of 
angling for salmon and trout, but eventually 
prejudice the interests of the stake weir 
proprietors themselves, I will next con- 
sider it as-materially impeding ‘the naviga- 
tion of those rivers where such destructive 
practices are permitted. In the Black- 
water, between Cappoquin and Youghal, 
there is a large stake weir; and this said 
weir is the property of a gentleman who — 
for many years evaded a positive act of 


parliament by the erection of a wire weir ; 
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and unfortunately, in the tenth of Charles 


the First there was no provision against this 


kind of offence. Now, this said weir reaches. 


far into the bed of the river, and, as I am 
informed, in several instances actually en- 
dangers the safety of a steam boat that 
plies on this river, and of its passengers. 


Now, as it is probable that the decision of 


the Court of Exchequer may not be known, 


I here take leave to inform all persons con- 
cerned that the judges of the court alluded 


to have declared and decreed that no ob- 


struction can be permitted to the navigation 
of any river whatsoever. In the Shannon 
there are many obstructions of this kind ; 


and in that wide and great river, if those 


obstructions, which daily multiply, are con- 


tinued, the most fatal consequences will 


most probably ensue. I will suppose a _ 


case. A party of gentlemen and _ ladies 


. embark in a sail boat, which may or may 
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not be also provided with oars. They want 
to go up the river to a seat called Paradise, 
and have fifteen, or sixteen, or twenty 
miles’ voyage before them. The wind is 
north, blowing fresh ; they take advantage 
of the tide, which at all times rises 
four, five, six, or eight feet ; they travel 
prosperously enough, until they meet a stake 
weir at Borraine or Clonderalaw ; they have 
five or six feet water close to the shore ; but 
here is no passage ; the weir interferes, and 
they are ordered to go round like the dogs 
of yore. They have no remedy ; they do 
go round, and when they reach the outside 
edge of the weir, a sudden blast takes them, 
and if they do not take in sail, off they are 
swept to Foyne’s Island, perhaps through 
the race of Tarbert, where a most dangerous 
sea always runs, to the county of Kerry or 
Limerick ; and they are then forty or fifty 


miles from their home—a very pretty mess, 
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truly; or, if they chance to have good 
rowers, they may again recover their posi- 
tion under the shore, which, from the force 
of the wind, they are obliged to hug most 
closely: and on they go, until another 
stake weir is met, when the same kind of 
occurrence is likely to take place ; and if 
they again escape, they have their choice of 
venturing into the gulph stream, or, as may 
be probable, (the tide going out,) be left 
sticking on the slob a considerable distance 
from the hard shore; and they have then 
to be carried through all sorts of mud and 
mire on men’s shoulders. This may be 
deemed an overcharged picture; but it Is 
not so by any means. I have said nothing 
of the danger and inconvenience suffered | 
by the owners of turf-boats or lighters, 
which vessels scarcely ever require more 
than four or five feet of water ; and | most 


sincerely hope that those poor people will no 
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more risk their lives, but pass boldly through 
all impediments offered to their navigation. 
A question here naturally arises as to what 
cause was owing the enactment of the tenth 
of Charles the First ; and as I have the act 
by me, and as I much dislike unnecessary 
detail, I will give the preamble in the words 
of the act: itself. | 

“Tn all humblenesse we, your majesty’s 
loyal and faithful subjects of this your 
highnesse’s realme of Ireland, do pray and 
beseech your most excellent majesty, that 
it may be enacted by your highnesse, with 
the assent of the lords spirituale and com- 
mons in this present parliament assembled, 
in manner and form following, viz.: For 
as much hurt and daily inconveniences have, 
and do ensue unto all the king’s subjects of 
this realme, by the greedy appetites and — 
insatiable desire which sundry of them oc- 


cupying fishing have used by taking,” &c. &c. 
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Here follow the different enactments of 
which I have heretofore treated, and which 
it is unnecessary again to recapitulate. The 
fault of this act was not to make the 
penalty forty shillings per day, instead of 
for each offence, and have it leviable off 
the townland, at the same time the act 
ordered the forfeiture of all nets, poles, &.; 
and when it is considered that forty shil- 
lings in the days of Charles the First was 
certainly equivalent to at least twenty 
pounds of the present day, we cannot re- 
gard it in any other light than a very penal 
statute ; and that the government were per- 
fectly aware that the continuance of those 
nuisances would finally destroy the fisheries, 
and not only the judges of assize, but the 
quarter sessions court were strictly en- 
joined to take cognizance of all offences 
against this act, which in itself com- 


prehends more real benefit to the inland 
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fisheries than all the acts subsequently 
framed. 

This work may now, in my humble opi- 
nion, come to a conclusion. Much more 
may be written on the subject. I have 
written from the most disinterested motives, 
as it is more than probable my angling days 
are numbered. Still, I think I may be re- 
membered on lake and river by those who 


may choose to follow my instructions. 


THE END. 
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arranged according to the Natural System. With a Synopsis of the 
Genera according to the Linnean System. By JAMES TOWNSEND 
Mackay, M.R.I.A., Associate of the Linnean Society, &c. 8vo, 16s, 
cloth. 


Grasses of Ireland. 


CONCISE NOTICES of the INDIGENOUS GRASSES of IRELAND | 
best suited for Agriculture; with Dried Specimens of each kind. By 
Davip Moors, A.L.S., Curator of the Royal Dublin Society’s Botanic 
Gardens, Glasnevin. Oblong 4to, 6s. half-bound. 


Watering Places of Ireland. 


AN ACCOUNT of the IRISH WATERING PLACES. By ALEX. 
Knox, M.D., Physician to the Ballycastle Dispensary, &c. One hand- 
some volume, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


Hand-Book for Travellers in Ireland. 


HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS in IRELAND, descriptive of its 
Scenery, Towns, Seats, Antiquities, &c., with various Statistical Tables ; 
also, an Outline of its Mineral Structure, a brief View of its Botany, 
and Information for Anglers. By JAMES FRASER, Landscape Gar- 
dener, and Designer of Bural Improvements. Third Thousand, cor- 
rected and enlarged. Price 12s. cloth. An Edition, with 16 additional 
Maps of separate Roads, price 16s. 
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WORKS ON IRELAND, CONTINUED. 


PALL 


County of Wicklow. . 
GUIDE to the COUNTY of WICKLOW. By JamEs FRASER, 
Author of “A Handbook for Travellers in Ireland.” With a Map 
and numerous Illustrations. Small 8vo, as. 6d. cloth. 


saa : 
Giant's Causeway. , 
GUIDE to the GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. New edition, corrected. 
Small 8vo, Maps and Plates, 5s. cloth. 


Belfast and the Causeway. 
BELFAST and its ENVIRONS, with a TOUR. to the GIANT'S } 
CAUSEWAY: containing a Map, Plan, and numerous Llustrations on 1 
Wood. Small 8vo, 3s. Gd. cleth. 


Dublin, 


THE PICTURE of DUBLIN; or, Stranger’s Guide to the Irish 
Metropolis. Containing an account of every object and Institution 
worthy of notice, together with a brief description of the surrounding 
Country, and of its Geology. New edition, 1848. With a Plan of 
the City, and Thirteen Views. Small 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


MAPS AND PLANS, 


MAP of IRELAND, in a Case, 2s. 6d. 

MAP of the ENVIRONS of DUBLIN, in a Case, 2s. 6d. 

SEVENTEEN ROAD MAPS for TOURISTS in IRELAND. With a 
Map of the Country. 5s. cloth. 

PLAN of DUBLIN, in a Case, 2s. 6d. 

ROAD MAPS of IRELAND. Pocket size. 1s. each. 


I.—Dublin to Wexford. III.—Dublin to Limerick. 
{1.—-Dublin te Cork. IV.—Dublin to Belfast. 


MAPS or PLANS of DUBLIN, BELFAST, IRELAND, COUNTY of 
WICKLOW, and KINGSTOWN RAILWAY. One Shilling each, on 
a Card. 


Dublin; Witt1am CuRRY, Jun. & Co., 9, Upper Sackville-street. Sold 
by all Booksellers. 
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